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For Perfect Separation...and Velvet- 


Smooth, High-Viscosity Cream= 





Because of its importance in lower- 
ing costs and improving the product, 
the cream separator should receive pre- 
ferred consideration in any program in- 
volving the selection of new equipment 
for a dairy products plant. 
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The 


DE LAVAL “AIR-TIGHT” 
SEPARATOR 


—operates in a totally enclosed 
or hermetically sealed system; 





—enables production of better 
quality cream; 


—delivers cream free from foam: 


—delivers skimmilk free from 
foam; 


—elevates both cream and skim- 
milk without pumping after 
separation; 


—enables changing butterfat 
content of cream over a wide 
range (up to 80%) while the 
separator is in operation; 


—produces cream having greater 
churnability and may be oper- 
ated as a cream standardizer; 


—skims cleaner and at lower 
temperature—and requires less 
power to operate. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St.,Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 


LF QUEBEC MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
(ps) AIR-TIGHT® 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 
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PRICES REDUCED! 


Putting YOU in a very favorable 
sales situation... 





With prices of many beverages 
increased 20%=-100%... 


You can make pre-war PROFITS at 
a pre-war selling price... 


Absorbing increased sugar costs... 


With every indication of increased 
sugar allotments by April... 


PLUS: better-than-ever GREEN SPOT Quality! 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO INCREASED PROFITS 
” z 
Npton. )por' Ine, LOS ANGELES 21 
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This book is more than a description of the new Dacro Cap. 
It points out the principles through which lower bottling costs can 
be attained and shows how Dacro has applied these principles in 
the development of the P-45 and P-38. 


There is no magic formula which will reduce bottling costs to a 

minimum for individual dairies. Only by considering all the factors 
can a dairy arrive at the best operating set-up 

for its individual case. The questions of which 

bottle and which cap are far too important | N al R M AT | 0 N who 
for anyone to decide without having all the facts. 

In this book, Dacro gives you facts and information which can 

be used by every forward looking dairy operator in planning 


his future operations. If you haven't received a personal copy, 


we'll be glad to send you one. Just use the coupon at the right. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY - dcero vivision + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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for men in the Dairy Business 


who plan NG things to come... 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Dacro Division, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book on the New 
Dacro P-45 and P-38. 









TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS Eo 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALV 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 





Here are just a few of the steps taken to insure 
constantly high quality in the complete line of 
Tri-Clover Stainless Steel and Trialloy products: 

Careful, precision fabrication methods . . . strict 
adherence to sanitary standards. ..all stainless 
fittings now one gauge heavier... compression valve 
stems atomic hydrogen welded into one piece... 
chrome flashing on valve plugs for long life, easier 
operation .. . Super Speed tools now rust-proofed 
by plating. 

The sum total of these and other Tri-Clover 
quality features makes it well worth your while to 
Look for the Clover! 


MACHINE CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 








INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 


THE Complete LINE 
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Dairy Leader Sounds Warning 


John Brandt, President of National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, Calls for 


Prompt Revision in Governmental Pricing Policies in Address at Dinner to Congressmen 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Immediate 

correction of “dilatory govern- 

ment price policies” was demand- 
ed here February 25 by a spokesman fot 
the influential National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, who warned 
that “action, not indecision” by the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture was needed 
to combat what may later result in a 
severe break in dairy prices, now seem 
to be in the making. 

John Brandt of Minneapolis, head of 
the Federation and president of Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., reported the 
temper of some 200 representatives of 
dairy cooperatives from 40 states to 250 
members of Congress as he spoke at the 
annual Congressional dinner given by the 
NCMPF at the Stateler Hotel. The din- 
ner climaxed a day’s closed meeting of 
the representatives of dairy cooperatives 
from coast to coast. 

The nation’s need for dairy products 
this year will require every pound of 
milk produced, whether in fluid form or 
for the manufactured products, butter, 
cheese, evaporated milk and others, Mr. 
Brandt pointed out. At the same time 
the seasonal character of milk produc- 
tion is such that twice as much milk 
comes from the nation’s dairy farms in 
the spring and early summer months as 
in the fall. 


“The seasonal peak in milk produc- 
tion,” he declared, “is a threat to the 
orderly marketing of dairy products un- 
less the Department of Agriculture acts 
quickly and firmly under existing legis- 
lation to see that dairy prices are given 
protection equal to other farm products.” 

The Federation leader said that dairy- 
ing, because an antiquated parity form- 
ula places milk at a disadvantage with 
other products, has no adequate protec- 
tion under the Steagall amendment guar- 
anteeing prices for farm prolucts until 
December 31, 1948. 


Low Prices Lead to Shortages 
“It is within the power of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide adequate 
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floors for dairy prices,’Mr. Brandt said. 
“Unless this power is used, however, 
dairy producers and the public at large 
are threatened with market chaos this 
spring. The result will be distress prices 
and apparent surplus. By fall, however, 
these will become skyrocketing prices 
and consumer shortages.” 

With the exception of one order issued 
the day before the Federation confer- 
ence opened, the Department of Agri- 
culture has taken no action despite hav- 
ing had in its hands since January price 
recommendations from the nation’s milk 
producers, Mr. Brandt claimed. 


“Dairy producers asked minimum sup- 
port prices of 13% cents a pound for non- 
fat dry milk solids, 34 cents a pound for 
cheese, $3.20 per 100 pounds for con- 
densery milk and 65 cents a pound for 
butter in January. These were not rigid 
price demands. They were relative fig- 
ures. In general, if incomes were to go 
down, dairymen would be willing to see 
these minimum dairy prices go lower,” 
the speaker pointed out. 


“Only action yet forthcoming,” he con- 
tinued, “is the establishment of a 10 cents 
a pound floor on non-fat milk solids 
through a purchase program at that price 
set up through the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association. The 10 cent price, 
however, is inadequate. This is especial- 
ly true in view of the importance of this 
product as a key to price structure of all 
dairy products.” 

Imports Contribute to Break 

Perils in the situation are also compli- 
cated, Mr. Brandt continued, by lowered 
tariffs for dairy products under trade 
agreements. With the coming of war, he 
said, the nation’s dairy farmers sacrificed 
their markets for casein, for example, as 
the government set up a huge program 
of dry milk production. Today the war 
needs for dry milk are slipping away. At 
the same time, trade agreements have en- 
abled Argentina to take over the Ameri- 
can casein market from domestic pro- 
ducers. 


“The same situation is threatened in 
butter,” he said, and told how at the 
very time of the January break in the 
butter market, six million pounds of New 
Zealand butter were being packaged by 
the Challenge creameries organization on 
the Pacific Coast for government use. 

“Challenge had a contract to deliver 
butter to the Navy,” Mr. Brandt told the 
Congressmen. “It had the butter to fill 
the contract. The contract, however, 
was cancelled. Challenge was asked to 
package the New Zealand butter instead. 
With its own contract cancelled, Chal- 
lenge was long on butter. Challenge but- 
ter was shipped to the Chicago market 
and on arrival there the butter price 
broke to 59 cents.” 

Mr. Brandt pointed out that there has 
been much cheering on the part of some 
groups that farm and dairy prices in par- 
ticular have been declining. 

“Imagine the outcry if the wages of 
labor were suddenly reduced by 30 per 
cent,” he said. “This is what happened 
to butter. Farmers weren’t in the cheer- 
ing section. Neither would they cheer 
if labor’s wages were similarly reduced. 
Farmers know that all groups—farmers, 
labor anl business—must prosper if Amer- 
ica is to prosper with our present high 
government expenditures and huge na- 
tional debt.” 


Mr. Brandt also urged remedial legis- 
lation by Congress. If the nation now 
had a surplus holding pool supported by 
self-help payments by the farmers them- 
selves, he said, there would be little to 


worry about surpluses. 
<> 


MORE OLEO BILLS 


Columbus, Ohio—Bills have been in- 
troduced in the Ohio Legislature em- 
bodying provisions which would repeal 
all oleomargarine regulations within the 
state. The measures as introduced are 
known as House Bill No. 63 and Senate 
Bill No. 51, according to O. E. Ander- 
son, executive secretary of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association. 
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) ~ A squirrel encountered a rabbit 
sitting disconsolately beside his garden 
patch. | 

“What’s your trouble?” inquired the 
squirrel. 

The rabbit pointed disgustedly.“That 
garden! I planted row after row of car- 
rot seeds—thick, mind you. I picked this 
nice, shady spot so I could hoe it, and 
rake it, and weed it in cool comfort. But 
there’s almost nothing there to hoe or 
rake, and not even any weeds worth 
pulling.” 

The garden was indeed a sorry sight. 


moral: Hidden beneath that almost 


unforgiveable pun is a truth worth remember- 


The plot was dotted with only a few leaf 
tendrils. 

Looking up, the squirrel chuckled. He 
dashed up the tree beside the garden, 
with his sharp teeth snipped off twig 
after twig, scampered down again, and 
was off with a jaunty wave of his tail. 

As the days passed the sun poured 
down, and the rain fell, and the rab- 
bit’s little plot was transformed from its 
sparse sterility into a verdant garden 
lush with feathery carrot leaves. For the 
squirrel knew, you see, that when you cut 
your overhead, you increase your yield. 
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“modern 
mor al 


"y 
ing. The sale of ice cream is extremely profitable. M q 
A good way to increase those profits is to em: 


decrease costs by installing and operating 
a Mills Counter Ice Cream Freezer. 


g NDUSTRIES 
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MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 
molete details write Freezer Division, Dept.506, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Call For Action 


PEAKING before the annual dinner 
S tendered to Congressmen at Wash- 

ington, February 25, by the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation 
John Brandt, president of that important 
and powerful organization, voiced an 
urgent call for drastic and immediate 
changes in the government's approach 
to the handling of its entire price sup- 
port operations in the dairy field. Points 
made in his vigorous demands, many of 
which echo the views expressed by other 
dairy leaders, are summarized pretty 
fully elsewhere in this issue of the 
“Review ’. 

Chief among Mr. Brandt's criticism 
is the failure of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s policy to provide for 
dairying, protection under the Steagall 
amendment equal, pricewise, to that 
given to other farm products. This 
failure, he points out, exerts a particu- 
larly disruptive influence upon the 
various branches of the dairy industry 
because of the seasonal nature of milk 
production,—an influence which holds an 
especially serious potential under the 
general economic conditions existing to- 
day and in the foreseeable future. 

Emphasizing the alarming possibilities 
in the late winter and spring declining 
trend in over-all dairy prices now in the 
making in some directions, Mr. Brandt 
insists upon the establishment of ade- 
quate floors for these vitally important 
food items by the exercise of powers 
now held by USDA. And he cautions 
that unless this power is used, “dairy 
producers and the public at large are 
threatened with market chaos this 
spring,” the result being “distress prices 
and apparent surplus” followed by “sky- 
rocketing prices and consumer short- 
ages” by fall. 

Here again is strongly highlighted the 
fact that it is surely high time for Con- 
gress to revamp completely the out- 
moded provisions of the Steagall amend- 
ment, and for the Department of Agri- 
culture to inaugurate at once a sensi- 
ble, equitable and flexible policy of price 
maintenance on the important agricul- 
tural groups if such support operations 
are to be carried out at all. 


Further Clarification Needed 


GOOD DEAL of criticism has 
lately developed in dairy industry 
circles over the potential impact 
upon various of its elements, many high- 
ly important, arising from some phases 
of the recently revised definition of “area 
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of production” in the application of cer- 
tain provisions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. 


Details of the new definition promul- 
gated by the Administrator of the 
measure—issuance of which was noted 
previously in the“Review”—will be found 
on other pages of this issue in an 
article prepared by G. Russell Bauer, 
Director of the Information and Compli- 
ance Branch, U. S. Department of 
Labor’s New York City offices of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, at 165 West 46th St. 


Original determination of this import- 
ant factor in the legislation—left highly 
unclear by the Congress—as announced: 
by the Administrator was ruled out in a 
decision by U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down away back in June of 1944. This 
first ruling was based in essence on em- 
ployee numbers in individual concerns 
while the new definition, put out so 
tardily, rests basically upon population 
and distance relationships to plant loca- 
tion and its procurement field. 


Among the leading complaints voiced 
is the fear that an epidemic of suits may 
be generated against dairy plants, along 
lines similar to the “portal-to-portal” 
cases lately beseiging industry, based 
upon possible final non-exemption de- 
terminations found to have existed dur- 
ing the 2%-year span when no “area of 
production” regulations were legally in 
existence. 


For example, as the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation points 
out in a statement, “The recent defini- 
tion has been drawn in such a way as 
to deprive some plants of exemptions 
formerly enjoyed. Plants which are now 
excluded may be subject to a wave of 
suits. In the absence of adequate pro- 
tection from State statutes of limitations, 
the Court might impose liability from the 
date of enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Under such conditions 
few if any of the plants involved could 
weather the financial shock, and many 
farmers could be saddled with a personal 
liability.” 


Some immediate clarification of this 
situation should be forthcoming from the 
Administrator’s office,—for example, as 
suggested by the Federation, a statute 
of limitations not to exceed one year on 
any legal actions taken under these pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
or some similar effective safeguard for 
employers in this field. 


Inspiring Enthusiasm 

NYONE attending the recent an- 
A iat meeting and winter confer- 

ence of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil in Atlantic City could not help from 
being favorably impressed by the un- 
bounded enthusiasm so sincerely dis- 
played by the Dairy Council workers. 
And this spirit extended all the way down 
from President “Milt” Hult to the young 
lady office workers in the Council’s many 
state and regional units. All seemed to 
be fired with enthusiasm because they 
believed in the work of the Council, and 
that by carrying on this work they were 
contributing directly to the health and 
well-being of America’s populace, young 
and old alike, and to its economic wel- 
fare. 

Especially impressive at the Confer- 
ence were the talks and demonstrations 
by nutrition directors and home econ- 
omists who showed how their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness resulted in wide- 
spread and attention-catching dairy pub- 
licity. In gaining the confidence and 
support of opinion-forming groups, pro- 
fessional leaders and industrialists, the 
Council workers have made an enviable 
record for themselves. Without that 
compelling enthusiasm the organization’s 
splendid record unquestionably could not 
be achieved. 


Interesting OTS Report 

MONG the recent reports emanat- 
A ing from the Office of Technical 

Services of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce at Washington is one out- 
lining a study of the wide differences 
existing between methods of drying milk 
by the spray process in Germany and 
those followed in the United States. The 
full survey, prepared by R. L. Perry for 
the Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Division of OTS, and now on sale by 
that agency, describes the practices fol- 
lowed at the Nestle organization’s plant 
at Kappeln, Germany. 

In the German method a high velocity 
air jet, discharging air at the extremely 
high temperature range of 572 to 662 
degrees Fahrenheit, is used instead of a 
high pressure milk nozzle or a centrifugal 
atomizer. In the spray-drying operation, 
the hot air jet is directed vertically 
downward at the top of a chamber to 
strike horizontal streams of milk issuing 
from ten pairs of nozzles. The air jet 
atomizes the milk and forces the spray 
into a tall cylindrical chamber, 33 feet 
high and 18 feet in diameter. 


The bottom of the chamber slopes 
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downward from the sides. ‘Slowly re- 
volving brushes carry the powder into 
a V-shaped circular depression from 
which it drops through outlets into a 
horizontal conveyor. About 60 to 70 
per cent of the powder is removed this 
way. The remainder is removed from 
the common downspout of four cyclones 
into which the exhaust air flows. 


The report itself describes the spraying 
operation in detail, and includes a flow 
diagram of the process and a sketch of 
the atomizer. 

Any individual or firm wishing to 
secure the text of the survey,—which is 
designated PB-52820; Deutsche A.G. 
fuer Nestle Erzeugnis; photostat, $1; 
microfilm, $1; 9 pages; dated July, 
1945,—should address requests to the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and should forward check or money 
order to cover the cost, payment to be 
made to the order of the Treasurer of 
the United States. 


Through Fair Weather and Foul 
HEN New York City and environs 
were hit by an unusually heavy 
snow-storm last month the Metro- 

politan milk distributors, like many 
others in northern cities, were confronted 
with problems of delivery involving 
hazards, discomforts and inconveniences. 
—especially so when consideration _ is 
given to the time element of getting 
milk to the homes, stores and eating 
places at an appointed hour. 


Illustrated on the front cover of this 
issue of the “Review” is a scene photo- 
graphed in an uptown section of New 
York City which shows a Sheffield 
Farms Divco and a routeman making 
his deliveries through the heavy snow 
and its obvious handicaps. Scenes such 
as this graphically portray the faithful 
adherence of the milk trade to its tradi- 
tions of service and obligation toward its 
customers. And these traditions are lim- 
ited not only to the distributing segment 
of the industry,—they extend all the way 
back to the dairymen on the farms, the 
haulers and the plant employees. 


Such faithful performance of duty 
under all conditions, unostentatiously and 
sans ballyhoo, creates for the milk dis- 
tributing trade a respect to which it 
is justly entitled. 


Ice Cream Production 


ONTINUED broad volume of ice 
cream production throughout the 
country is shown in the latest re- 
port issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The current survey, covering 
the month of January, indicates a total 
pack of 38,360,000 pounds for a frac- 
tional rise over the previous month, com 
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pared with an average decrease in 
January from December of 8 per cent 
in the years 1941 through 1945. 

January production this year showed 
a drop of 3 per cent from the same 
month a year ago, representing the first 
month in which the ice cream pack fell 
below the same period in the year pre- 
vious which has been seen since Septem- 
ber, 1945, when controls on utilization 
of butterfat in ice cream manufacture, 
in effect during wartime, were taken off. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which the 
country’s ice cream output is being main- 
tained at record volume in relation to 
wartime averages is strikingly shown by 
the fact that the BAE figures for January 
stand 99 per cent over the 1941-45 aver- 
age for the month. 


Here again we have the strongest pos- 
sible proof that the country’s consum- 
ers are now geared to an_ extremely 
large-scale and probably advancing aver- 
age consumption of this increasingly 
popular dairy product,—which is likewise 
a clear indication that others in the 
manufactured milk products field, such 
as the key items of butter and cheese, 
will be forced to depend largely on an 
expanded milk flow to realize badly 
needed consumption gains for each, both 


presently and in the future. 
> 


DAIRY ADVISORY GROUP 


Washington, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture announced February 26 for- 
mation of a dairy industry advisory com- 
mittee “to assist the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee in the development of plans and 
work in connection with the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946.” 

The committe, according to USDA, 
“will first study the need for new re- 
search and marketing services in their 
respective commodity fields. The com- 
mittees’ recommendations will be used 
as a guide in shaping plans for expan- 
sion of Federal-State research and mar- 
keting activities as soon as Congress 
grants funds now authorized.” 

Members chosen to serve on the dairy 
panel follow: 

R. W. Blackburn, Safeway Stores, 808 
Oviatt Bldg., Los Angeles 14; Paul F. 
Sharp, Director of Research, Golden 
State Company, Ltd., 425 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11; C. W. Earle, pro- 
ducer, Rayville, La.; Frank W. White, 
President, Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Globe Bldg., St. Paul 1; Frank 
Stone, sales manager, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., 2201 Kennedy St., 
N. E., Minneapolis 13; Dr. E. W. 
Gaumnitz, executive secretary, National 
Cheese Institute, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago; A. H. Lauterbach, general man- 
ager, Pure Milk Association, 608 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 5; Marion Moore, 
president, Indiana Condensed Milk Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indiat 

apolis 6; Ken E. Geyer, manager, Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association, 990 
Wethersfield Ave., Hartford ; Dr. T. CG. 
Stitts, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 500 
Rutherford Ave., Boston 29; L. F. 
Friend, secretary, Mid-South Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, 1497 Union Ave., 
Memphis 4, Tenn. 

AMR-—Schaefer. 
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FEBRUARY FORECAST $4.57 








Value of Deliveries for the Month 
Estimated at $17,654,858 


The 378,000,000 pounds of milk that 
dairymen are expected to deliver in Feb- 
ruary to pool-approved plants in the 
New York milkshed will return them an 
estimated uniform price of $4.57 per 
hundredweight, according to a forecast 
just released by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Mar- 
ket Administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area. 
Actual uniform price for February will 
be announced not later than March 14. 

An estimated daily production per 
farm in February of 298 pounds—up 19 
pounds over the same month of 1946—is 
expected by the Administrator to offset 
the loss of more than 1,500 producers 
from the number in the pool a year ago. 
At that time, 46,803 dairymen delivered 
365,861,088 pounds of milk. 

Farm value of February deliveries may 
total $17,654,868, and will be made up 
of approximately $17,274,600 at the uni- 
form price, $94,500 in location prem- 
iums, and $285,768 in butterfat prem- 
iums. A producer butterfat differential 
of 5.4 cents for each tenth of a pound 
of fat above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard was also estimated by Dr. 
Blanford. 

es 


BRITISH PREPARE TO BUY 





Representatives of the British Ministry 
of Food have lately been developing a 
large-scale dairy products purchasing 
program for 1947 in the United States. 
Reports indicate an initial schedule call- 
ing for acquisition of around 80,000,000 
lbs. of Cheddar cheese, partly processed, 
50,000,000 Ibs. human consumption dry 
skim milk and 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
cases of evaporated milk. 

At first it had been thought that pur- 
chases would not be made until the May 
through August period, all for prompt 
shipment abroad. However it now is 
reported that free tenders have already 
been received by the British representa- 
tives here, in instances at relatively low 
prices, and by this writing some lines 
may already have been bought. Report- 
ed tenders to date have been at highly 
variable prices. 
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: When a bottle’s heen properly 


: washed with 
SOLVAY Anchor Alkali 
? (7S CLEAN! 


Solvay Anchor Alkali is one of the | 
specialty cleansers developed by ; te 
| SOLVAY—the world’s . 












me 


, largest producers of 
: alkalies and alkali 
) 


products 
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SOLVAY. i 
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The vay Procede Company oT AEE Pee 
40 RECTOR STREET + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 
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DISA HOLDS ITS 28th ANNUAL 
MEETING — Rosenbaum Re-elected 


Aims of Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 
tional, Cited — Members Vote Not to Hold 
Limited Dairy Industries Exposition this Year 


‘ re | 


PPROXIMATELY 150 officers and 

executives of the 300 member 

companies that comprise the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association in the 
dairy industrial supply and equipment 
trade gathered in a one-day annual busi- 
ness meeting at the Commodore Hotel, 
February 11. 


Re-elected for one-year terms during 
the sessions were Robert Rosenbaum, 
David Michael & Company, as presi- 
dent; Roland F. Smith, Waukesha Foun- 
dry Company, vice-president; Ralph L. 
Young, the Sharples Company, treasurer. 
Mr. Rosenbaum, many times a DISA di- 
rector, was elected president last year 
for the first time, having served as vice- 
president for the two preceding years. 
Mr. Smith, also a veteran DISA director, 
was elected last year as vice-president. 
Another long-time director, Mr. Young 
has been DISA’s treasurer for three years. 
George: F. Rowe, former executive assist- 
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| Representatives of Member Companies of the Dairy Industries Supply Association Gather at Annual Meeting at the Hotel Commodore in New York | 
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ant of the DISA staff, was elected DISA’s 
secretary, a position which has been va- 
cant for several years. 

Directors-at-large elected or re-elected 
to DISA’s 18-member board for three- 
year terms are: Gordon Lamont, Lamont 
Corliss & Co.; K. L. Wallace, Walker- 
Wallace, Ltd.; G. E. Wallis, The Cream- 
ery Package Manufacturing Co.; Ralph 
L. Young, The Sharples Corp. 


Commodity directors elected or re- 
elected for a corresponding term are: 
Processing and Handling Equipment and 
Components: Howard P. Faust, R. G. 
Wright Co.; Delivery Equipment: George 
H. Scragg, The White Motor Co.; Gen- 
eral Commodities and Services: G. W. 
Willits, Johnson & Johnson Co. 


No Expesition this Year 


It was voted at the meeting that there 
would be no dairy industries exposition 
in 1947 but that there would be an un- 


- 
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‘‘Bob’’ Rosenbaum Re-elected President 


limited one in 1948 since no city other 
than Atlantic City has facilities available 
during October for both exposition and 
housing. DISA will collaborate without 
a show in whatever 1947 Convention 
plans the national processor associations 
make. Location of 1948 Show has not 
vet been decided. 

Highlights during the day were ad- 
dresses by Gove Hambidge, Director of 
Information, United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization who spoke on 
“Dairymen and the World Food Out- 
look,” and by Dr. Walter P. Cotton, Di- 
rector of Economic Research, Dairy In- 
dustry Committee, whose topic was “The 
Next Four Years in the Dairy Industry.” 

Mr. Hambidge, probably one of the 
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Not tired...just waiting 


Eight men standing around for fifteen minutes while a machine is being repaired or adjusted is two man- 
hours of labor lost. No dairy—or other business—can afford it very often. That’s one reason single opera- 
tion Seal-Kaps are so widely used today. The cost-saving simplicity of their application reduces machine 
breakdown hazards to the minimum. 

Another thing that rings the cash register is customer satisfaction with Seal-Kaps. Your product is 
always so obviously clean and protected. The pouring lip is fully covered. And Seal-Kaps come off with 
one easy twist. No prying! No squirts! No struggle at all! Appreciated also is that reassuring snap when 
they’re put back on a partly used bottle. 

We are delivering Seal-Kaps in quantity again to all customers, old and new. Write us. 


Seal-Kap’s worthy companion, the new American Seal-Hood, is the only long-skirted closure with integral 
seal which is applied in one operation. The Seal-Hood machine is used with any standard filler. It is now being 






| 
| 
thoroughly field tested, prior to general distribution. Write for complete information, 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44TH DRIVE, LONG ISLAND C 
—_ | 
Veah Hfoods AND Veal Laps PROTECT TO THE LAST DROP IN TI 
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was Officially formed at Quebec, and has 
taken part in conferences at Hot Springs, 
most favorably-placed persons in the 
world to report on true all-nations dairy 
product needs, has participated in all 
FAO meetings since that organization 





Roland F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co., 

re-elected vice president of the association. 
Copenhagen, London, Paris, and Wash- 
ington. In his opinion, “the world eco- 
nomic situation today is dangerously 
similar to that after the first World War. 
Industrial and agricultural production,” 
he said, “has been built up to unprece- 
dented levels in the advanced nations 

. . to restock and re-equip war-ravaged 
countries. But when that demand slacks 
off, we shall find ourselves without ade- 
quate markets for all we are producing. 
Then surpluses will inevitably appear.” 

The solution to this, Mr. Hambidge 


said, is to “create new markets to ab- 
sorb our productive capacity. . The 
only demand large enough to meet the 
need lies in the half of the world that is 
as yet relatively untouched by modern 
developments in industry and agricul- 
ture, where a thousand million people 
lack many of the barest essentials for 
life, including enough food. When 
chronic world food shortages are ana- 
lyzed,” he said, “it is always found that 
expansion of dairy production is espe- 
cially needed, particularly in areas where 
the largest proportion of human beings 


are ill fed.” 


Dr. Cotton’s Predictions 

Dr. Cotton, recently economic adviser 
to the House Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Food Shortages, gave the gath- 
ered dairy suppliers and equippers plenty 
of food for thought. Among other things, 
Dr. Cotton predicts that “With cow num- 
bers in 1947 predicted to be down to 24 
million as compared to a high of 26 
million in 1944, and with a normal up- 
turn in numbers assumed after 1947 
through 1950; and with an estimated 
production per cow of 4,900 pounds in 
each of these years, as compared to the 
1946 all-time high of 4,860 pounds, total 
production will not exceed 118 billion 
pounds in 1947 or 1948; 121 billion in 
1949, and 124 billion in 1950. 


With population expected to increase 
from 140.3 million in 1946 to 145.6 mil- 
lion in 1950, on a per capita basis pro- 
duction would not average above 830 
pounds in 1947 or 1948, and would not 
reach the 1946 level of 850 pounds per 
capita before 1950. To obtain these 
levels will require an upturn in cow 
numbers, heavy feeding and good man- 
agement. Per capita production of 830 
pounds is only about two per cent above 
pre-war.” 





Gove Hambridge, Director of Information, United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, 


addresses annual meeting. Beside him, left to right, DISA’s re-elected officers: Ralph L. Young, 
The Sharples Corporation, Treasurer; Roland F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co,, Vice President; 
Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., President. 
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Dr. Cotton made rather specific fore- 
casts of the production levels of fluid 
milk for the consumer, butter, cheese, 
condensed, evaporated and dry milk and 
ice cream under stated general sets of 
economic circumstances in the four year 
period ahead. 


Reports Approved 

Throughout the day DISA members 
approved reports from chairmen of its 
committees, including those of E. F. 
Wellinghoff, Girton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Membership; Harry L. Miller, 
Chester Dairy Supply Company, Tech- 
nical; R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, DISA Industrial Marketing 
Guide; Ralph L. Young, Exposition and 
Credit Information Interchange; Gordon 
Lamont, Lamont, Corliss & Company, 
Finance; G. F. Kroha, The Pfaudler 
Company, Inter-American Conditions. 





Dr. Walter P. Cotton, Director of Eco- 
nomic Research for the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee, makes predictions at DISA’s annual 
meeting. 


Earl Weed, Foote & Jenks Company, 
and K. L. Wallace, Walker-Wallace, 
Limited, reported respectively for Ex- 
position Floor and Exposition Creden- 
tials Committees. R. D. Britton, Wisner 
Manufacturing Corp., presented the 
Nominating Committee’s report. 

K. L. Wallace, who is also vice-chair- 
man of the recently launched Dairy 
Industries Society, International (DISI), 
reported on the progress and achieve- 
ments of the Society, since its formation 
in October of 1946, predicting an ulti- 
mate four figure worldwide membership 
concerned in universally better health, 
better dairy production, better processing 
of dairy foods, better markets, higher 
standards of living, and world peace 
through practical dairy industrial and re- 
lated progress. DISI was also praised 
by Mr. Hambidge as “taking the cow 
by the horns”, and as being “in an ex- 
cellent position to move ahead in any 
period of great expansion.” 

DISI directors and officers from other 
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Tri-Flo Coolers are built in 1 42, 3, 
4, 6, and 8 ft. lengths. Capacities 


Here’s the answer to your cooling problems—the stain- from 1200 to 4800 Ibs. per hour. 


ny, 
ce, less steel Tri-Flo Cooler. 
ox- 
n- If you're looking for a rugged cooler, the Tri-Flo fits 
1er the bill. The stainless steel sheets used throughout as- 
‘he , ‘ , 
sure maximum uniformity and strength. 
‘ir- For sanitation, we think you'll find the Tri-Flo heads the 
nN list. The stainless steel corners are smooth and well 
oe rounded for easy cleaning. And the design of the 
* headers with a rib running the full height of the sec- 
ti- ‘ . a 
ip tion, cuts the chances of contamination by condensate % 
th, to a minimum. 
ng CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION | 
Th feat J 
or ese are only a few of the features you'll want to get 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
ce full details on. Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative 
"e- ‘ ‘ i Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
about the Tri-Flo now. Let him show you how the Tri-Flo 
ed a 2 FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
yw will suit your present needs or future plans. OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
X- 
ny «) 
er OO 
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countries were heard during the course 
of the meetings by means of especially 
prepared transcribed broadcasts: from 
Dr. Francisco de la Fuente, Compania 
Lechera de Cuba, Havana; from Frank 
Board, dairy industry veteran of New 
Zealand; and from W. Frank Jones, Bor 
den Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


DISA’s Washington headquarters staft 
was represented in the business of the 
sessions by Roberts Everett, executive 
vice-president; George F. Rowe, newly, 
elected secretary; James D. Shaw, man- 
ager, DISA Dairy Industrial Marketing 
Data Service; Mrs. Helen Dodge, assist- 
unt secretary; Mrs. Myrtis Watt, assist- 
ant treasurer; Mrs. Marie S. Consroe, 
exposition services; and Mrs. Derfla H. 
Singleton, information and promotion. 


This was DISA’s 28th regular annual 
session, and the fifth since its headquart- 
ers moved from New York City to Wash- 
ington in the months following Pear! 
Harbor 


——— 


CROWN CORK GLEE CLUBS 
Two Thousand Employees Enjoy Joint 
Concert in Baltimore 


The Glee Clubs of the Crown Cork 
and Seal Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land and its subsidiary the Crown Can 
Company of Philadelphia held a joint 
concert at the Lyric Theatre in Balti- 
more, February 22nd. Tickets for the 
concert were distributed to the nearly 
two thousand employees who attended. 


The Crown Glee Club under the direc- 
tion of Frank Bell, was organized in 
1933 and numbers sixty male voices. 
They have sung before many audiences 
along the Eastern Seaboard and have 
ippeared over local radio stations. 


The Crown Can Glee Club, a group 
of mixed voices, was formed nine years 
ago in the Quaker City. Harry Mac- 
Millan, Jr., the director, has led his 
group before many civic organizations, 
service hospitals, and USO Centers and 
over Philadelphia radio stations. 

ioeenbcnllliibiance 


CONSIDER MILK TAX 

Columbus, Ohio—O. E. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association, announced in his 
latest bulletin to the membership that 
the Columbus City Health Department 
is preparing to ask the City Council for 
authority to levy a fee of lc per 100 
pounds on milk received by fluid dealers 
in the market for the purpose of financ- 
ing a broader farm and plant inspection 
service. The move, which would follow 
similar action taken in Cincinnati recent- 
ly, is expected to yield collections of 
more than $30,000 per vear 
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NADEM Annual Meet 


Dairy Equipment Manufacturers View 
Future Optimistically — Barring 
Strikes Baecklogs Should Lessen 


For their first annual meeting mem- 
bers of the National Association of Dairy 
Equipment Manufacturers (NADEM) 
convened at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City, February 10. While 
the meeting got off to a slow start due 
to the snow storms delaying eastbound 
trains, before the day was over nearly 
all of the large dairy equipment manu- 
facturers of the country were represent- 
ed. This association, it will be recalled, 
was organized last September, and held 
its first business meeting in Atlantic 
City, concurring with the Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition. Following the one-day 
business meeting NADEM members 
stayed over for the following day to 
attend the meeting of the Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association, in which they 
are also members. 





Executive Secretary Harry Sieck 


Re-elected to the posts of chairman 
and co-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee were Earle L. Slayton of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, and E. B. 
Lehrack of the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company, respectively. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee who 
were re-elected are as follows: H. T. Bur- 
ress, The Heil Company; William H. 
Klee, the Pfaudler Company; Harry L. 
Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Company; 
David Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Harry A. Sieck was re-elected executive 
secretary. 


Earle Slayton, speaking on the objec- 
tives of NADEM, stated that the volume 
of business done by the association’s 
membership represents approximately 90 
per cent of the total dollar volume of 
the entire dairy equipment industry. He 
mentioned too, that this new organization 
is non-competitive with DISA, in that 
specific problems are undertaken for so- 
lution which are not incorporated in 
DISA’s activities. He suggested also 


that NADEM members hold two meet- 
ings during the year instead of one. 

In the absence of H. S. Fielder, chair- 
man of the technical committee, Mr. 
Sieck read his report suggesting that 
various recommendations in regard to 
cummulators and exchangers be first sub- 
mitted to refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing associations. 

Fred Jones of the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, who is chair- 
man of the publicity committee, also was 
absent and his report was presented 
through Mr. Seick, which stated that 
reports of all NADEM activities were 
being submitted to all dairy trade pub- 
lications. 

Harry Miller of the Chester Dairy Sup- 
ply Co., chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, stated that in his opinion there 
was an opportunity for NADEM mem- 
bers to cooperate with the Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Miller 
pointed out that, compared with other 
corporations in the country, businesses 
operated by members of this association 
were relatively small and possibly some 
benefits could be derived by cooperating 
with the federal agency. 

J. E. Hume, vice president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, told about the 
serious problems that confront the 
manufacturers of fractional h.p. motors. 
He recommended that manufacturers of 
dairy plant equipment cooperate with 
the motor manufacturers by giving an 
estimate of their future needs as accur- 
ately as possible. Mr. Hume stated that 
General Electric’s back-log of orders for 
fractional motors is between thirteen and 
fourteen months. For other motors he 
stated that back-log ran from sixteen to 
twenty months. 

H. G. Batcheller, president of the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, spoke 
optimistically about the future produc- 
tion of steel if no further labor difficul- 
ties were encountered. He emphasized 
the need for cooperation between labor 
and management. 

He said “management must first learn 
to live right, then tell their employees 
about it, and then tell the community”. 
He added that if management and labor 
can be permitted to solve its own prob- 
lems without governmental interference 
all difficulties would be quickly and 
realistically solved. 

—__—~ 


MILES HORST RE-NAMED 


Harrisburg, Pa.—About a week before 
his inauguration, Governor James H. 
Duff announced that he had re-appoint- 
ed Miles Horst as State Secretary ot 
Agriculture for a 4-year term. The sec- 
retary was sworn in immediately follow 
ing confirmation of his appointment by 
the State Senate. 
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ONE WAN 


PLUS 
AUTOMATIC NO-FOAM — /30 WILK CANS 


CAN FILLER ~ FILLED per HOUR 


The Automatic No-Foam Can Filler can be used to fill any 


size can merely by adjusting the float so that the level of 








the milk in the tank equals that in the receiving cans. 

Easy to set up and operate, the Automatic No-Foam Can 
Filler has a tank capacity of 30 gallons. Standard equip- 
ment includes two siphons, although one can be supplied 
if desired. Shipping weight of the complete two-siphon 
filler is 175 lbs. 


At left: Cross section illustration of Automatic No-Foam Can Filler. All 


parts and fittings are of stainless steel 
FULL PARTICULARS & PRICES ON REQUEST 


Designers and manufacturers of milk handling 


equipment since 1899 


CHESTER DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Midd 5th & Tilghman Sts. Chester, Penna 
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PAMD Highlights at 15th Annual 
Meeting Held in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Free Enterprise, Future Market Trends, Legislation, Public Relations 
and Accountancy Values Featured on Interesting Two-day Convention 
Program — Efficient and Quality Production of Milk Stressed 


ONVENING in Wilkes-Barre this 
year instead of Harrisburg, as has 
the usual custom, approxi- 
mately 300 members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Milk Dealers held 
their fifteenth annual meeting, February 
3 and 4 in the Hotel Sterling. 


been 


A splendid program was arranged by 
the well-known executive vice president 
Benjamin G. Eynon, with a list of prom- 
inent authorities who spoke on leading 
questions presently confronting the milk 
distributing industry. The central theme 
of the convention this year was develop- 
ed mainly around subjects pertaining to 
the preservation of free enterprise. 


Dr. J. A. Webb, Abbotts Dairies, 
Philadelphia, president of the associa- 
tion, in his opening remarks after sound- 
ing the theme of the meeting this year, 
asked for continued and expanded sup- 
port to the educational organizations 
that are devoted to the building of great- 
er consumption of milk and all dairy 
products. He complimented particularly 
the Atlantic Dairy Association (affiliate 
of the American Dairy Association), the 
National Dairy Council and other state 
organizations that are carrying on such 
splendid work along these lines. 


Market Pricing Trends 


John J. Snyder, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission, 
one of the principal speakers, used as his 
subject “Future Market Trends”. Mr. 
Snyder stressed particularly the eco- 
nomic waste that resulted from static 
pricing and asserted that seasonal price 
fluctuations should be reflected through 
to the ultimate consumer. 


He also lashed out bitterly at Com- 
munist-inspired pressure consumer groups 
who, he stated, do not truthfully repre- 
sent the real opinions of American con- 
The full text of Mr. Snyder’s 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the “Review”. 


Col. Willis F. 


sumers. 


Daniels, attorney for 
the association, presented a resume of 
recent federal activities as they apply 
particularly to the dairy industry. In 
referring to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, he stated that in it there 
was not a single reference to profit, in- 
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terest, profit for risk capital or cost of 
production. 


Col. Daniels, urged that, in order to 
preserve the country’s successful capital- 
istic system, with fair and free competi- 
tion, milk distributors join together in 
local associations, then participate in 
state association activities and then make 
themselves heard to get the kind of legis- 
lation which is needed and wanted by 
the industry. 





Officers of the Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers: (Left to right) H. V. 
Eynon, executive vice president; Dr. J. 
Adams, 
president, 


lawn Farm Dairy, Wilkes-Barre; B. G. 
Dairies, Philadelphia, president; Daniel 8. 
Ryder, Lemoyne, central region vice 
regional vice president. 


F. W. Root, sales manager of the 
Woodlawn Farm Dairy in Wilkes-Barre, 
presented a highly informative paper on 
“Milk Plant and Accounting—the Rela- 
tion and Contribution to Efficient Man- 
agement”. In addition to pointing out 
the usual functions of an accounting 
department, Mr. elaborated on 
other services of this department which 
can be of still greater benefit and value 
to management. In regard to inter- 
preting costs, Mr. Root stated that they 
are not reduced by merely looking at 
cost statements. Those things which ad- 
versely affect reasonable costs are very 


{oot 


and W. H. 


real and require prompt attention by 
operators for their control. “Reduction 
of costs which comes from the mere 
pushing up and about expense items 
from one account to another does not 
help, and you still have the cost to 
absorb,” he stated. 


In determining unit losses in the plant, 
Mr. Root stated, “that because the 
money value of unit losses is much 
greater than ever before, there are two 


Jones, Wood- 
A. Webb, Abbotts 
Dairy, Reading, secretary; A. M. 
Colteryahn, of Pittsburgh, western 


Lawrence 


other very important points to study in 
plant operations—losses of butter fat and 
bottle breakage. These two items should 
receive the maximum of attention at all 
times.” 

For the sales department, the speaker 
stated that “reports are needed which 
can be picked apart, piece by piece, 
and studied from all angles; but again 
the secret of the success which will be 
obtained lies not in the mere making 
of the reports to be handed to him in 
the hope that he will study them—in 
reality what happens is that instead of 
being a help to him they confuse him all 
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ges of Coronet... 


our product! 


We are the Coronet Kiddies 
. .. Our pictures have appeared in Coronet 
magazine where they have been admired by 
millions of readers. Now we've been selected 
for Coronet’s 1948 Kiddie Calendar. When 
you see us in full color, you'll understand 
why the Coronet Kiddie Calendar has be- 
come America’s Favorite Home Calendar. 


Our calendar imprinted with your sales 
message will be welcomed by your cus- 
tomers, too. You see, we've got real 
sales appeal for any product or service 
that goes into the home . 


so let’s make a date for ’48! 


(an 

CAS PXS 
Mail this coupon TODAY! ” 
Coronet Calendar Division 
919 N. Michigan, Dept. T- 5 
___ Chicago 11, Mlinois Ke 8 
_ Yes—we are interested in the new Coronet Kiddie Calendar for 1948 
please let us have complete information. We understand there is 
no obligation 


* - 


company name 

















tbe more and he just lays them aside 
and the p se for which they were 
intended is defeated.” 


Selling Cost Statements 


“From the selling cost statement,” said 
Mr. Root, “he can find out just what 
is happening to the following items— 
salesmen’s salary, collectors salary, ad- 
vertising, auto expense and traveling 
expenses. Each one of these items can 
be studied by both management and the 
sales manager in a way that there need 
be no doubt as to whether it is a justified 
expense.” 


To bring about a greater appreciation 
of the value of an accounting depart- 
ment to a dairy business, the speaker 
stated that, “in order for the accountant 
to present reports to the manager, he 
should familiarize himself with every 
measure which has a bearing, either 
directly or indirectly, upon the industry 
in which he is engaged. Monthly, 
weekly, or even daily reports in some 
instances, should be prepared promptly 
and accurately, for unless the accountant 
gives the story to the management quick- 
ly the industrial road will be strewn 
with the carnage and wreckage of busi- 
nesses which were once flourishing and 
making profits. 

New Public Relations 

Using as his subject, “Facing New 
Public Relations Problems,” Charles 
Speaks, Director of Information and Re- 
search, Milk Industry Foundation, stated 
that, “circumstances and political propa- 
ganda have made it necessary of Amer- 
ican business to explain itself to public 
that has been taught to be suspicious 
of explanations that come from business. 
The facts are available and when they 
are added together they are favorable 
to business. The problem is to get these 
facts to the public and prove that they 
are true. 


“It is essential,” continued Mr. Speaks, 
“for the milk business to keep ever- 
lastingly at public relations. Our ser- 
vices reach directly into the home. They 
touch the interest and welfare of the 
largest groups of farm and city families. 
Our industry is eyed sharply by govern- 
ment, state and local officials, by poli- 
ticians, by labor groups, by all the 
public. Sound public relations, there- 
fore, cannot result from any temporary 
program. It has to be a continuous, un- 
ceasing effort as distinctly a part and 
parcel of the business as buying or 
processing and distributing milk. 

“Management's place in this business 
of facing new public relations problems 
is one of the most important of all. The 
men who are responsible for operations 
and policy must take a leading part. 
Public relations for a company is what 
personality is to the individual. If the 
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managers do not realize this, it means 
trouble for the industry generally and fo 
your Own company.” 


Importance of Programs 


Pointing out the importance of public 
relations programs, Mr. Speaks stated 
that the foundation really starts with 
an effective employee program—good 
working conditions, fair hours and wages, 
security, recognition of merit, opportun- 
ity for betterment. 


“To the public,” he stated, “the em- 
ployee is the milk company. Properly 
informed. employees are our first line of 
action. 


“Another phase of public relations is 
producer relations. Our goal is sound 
and close personal relations with every 
individual producer. Every producer 
should understand the economics of ow 
industry, and the essential part we play 
in it. From the consumer standpoint 
our industry is facing one of the most 
competitive periods. Other products, 
substitutes, other methods of distribution 
are crowding into the picture. Public 
relations is a never- ending process. Peo- 
ple are passing all the time. The pres- 
sure of public opinion is like the pres- 
sure of the air—bearing down all the 
time.” 


Mr. Speaks also referred to the wide- 
spread public relations activities being 
carried on by other branches of the 
industry. He mentioned also the effec- 
tive public relations programs being 
used by labor unions to tell their story 
to the public and made references to 
films and radio broadcasts with which 
the unions were disseminating facts 
about their activities. 

A motion picture “Quality Milk Pro- 
duction” was presented showing the 
various aspects which govern a well-run 
dairy. Also on the morning program 
was a talk on “Prevention and Disposal 
of Dairy Wastes” by Dr. H. A. Trebler, 
of Baltimore, Md. 


—— 


DAIRY CONFERENCE ELECTS 


Syracuse, N. Y.—A good attendance 
was attracted here to the 12th Annual 
Meeting of the Northeastern Dairy Con- 
ference, which was held on February 19. 
The organization, long active in eastern 
dairy producers’ affairs, comprises repre- 
sentatives of thirteen states. 

At the election of officers, B. H. Welty 
of Waynesboro, Pa., was again chosen 
president. Mr. Welty likewise heads the 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Cooperative 
Association, of Philadelphia. 

Leon A. Chapin of Bangor, treasurer 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. C. W. Pierce of the College of Ag- 
riculture, State College, Pa., was elected 


secretary to succeed Dr. Leland Spencer, 
professor of marketing, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. O. H. 
Hoffman, Jr., Philadelphia, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

B. B. Derrick of Washington, D. (¢ 
secretary-treasurer of the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers Association, and 
E. P. Rowland, Oxford, Conn., president 
of the Connecticut State Farm Bureau, 
were named to the executive committee. 


i, 
ie 


J. G. CHERRY ELECTED 





Chicago Ill.—At the recent meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, held at the head 
quarters here, John G. Cherry, Assistant 
Manager of Production was elected a 
Vice President of the organization, 
according to an announcement released 
by John W. Ladd, President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 

John G. Cherry 
is a grandson and 
namesake of one 
of the founders 
of the business 
and a_ son _ of 
Howard H. 
Cherry, First 
Vice President 
and Manager of 
Cherry - Burrell’s 
Cedar Rapids 
plant. He obtain- 
ed an A.B degree 
in Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1934, and then 
joined the Cherry-Burrell organization. 
After seven years in various positions in 
the Accounting Department he was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Priorities De- 
partment, subsequently supervising fac- 
tory purchasing and production control. 

During the war he spent considerable 
time in Washington in behalf of the 
dairy equipment industry as a member 
of the Dairy Equipment Industry Ad- 
visory Commiittee to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

pe 


NEW CONSULTING SERVICE 





John G. Cherry 





Ruth Woods and Kathleen Dunning 
have announced the organization of a 
medical and home economics publicity 
and consulting service with offices at 545 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. Miss Woods, 
formerly with the Public Relations De- 
partment of the Borden Company, will 
retain editorship of Borden’s Review of 
Nutrition Research. Miss Dunning has 
been Director of the Test Kitchen of 
Charles W. Hoyt Advertising Agency for 
a number of years. 

Services of the new firm include food, 
nutrition and medical copy, both popular 
and technical, and facilities for food and 
equipment testing. 
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GET SET TODAY FOR THE 
TASTE OF THINGS TO COME! 


Soon, much sooner than you think, Cafe Olay will 
be one of America’s BIG drinks. 

And no wonder. Coffee and milk are the nation’s 
favorite beverages. Now, scientifically combined, 
they produce, in Cafe Olay, a truly delicious, coffee- 
flavored drink that can be served hot or cold. 

Our tests and surveys are complete. We know 
that Cafe Olay CAN'T miss for the hundreds of 
dairymen who are waiting for action. That’s why we 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


THIS COUPON... 





| AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC, 
CONSULT YOUR | 860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


| 

| 
JOBBER OR USE trom... 

| 

| 


say: get set today for the taste of things fo come . . . 
get set for extra volume when extra volume again 
becomes an important problem. 

We're backing up Cafe Olay with a hard-hitting 
advertising and promotional campaign that will 
increase your home sales... open up new outlets 
in cafeterias and clubhouses and everywhere 
thirsty people congregate. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE TO BOTTLE IT 


Cafe Olay requires no operational changes, extra 
machinery or help. Just add Cafe Olay Concentrate 
and sugar to 2% milk during pasteurization or 
homogenization, cool and bottle as usual. Nothing 
else required. Get the whole exciting story about 
Cafe Olay now! Get set today! 


INDIVIDUAL ..... 






aie cor | 


Okay — tell us about Cafe Olay —and do it fast! No obligation. | 
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EZE-PINEAPPLE-ORANG 


Talk about flavor! One taste of this double-delicious drink will 


convince you it’s the big winner for 1947! 


Real fruit juices—pineapple and orange, masterfully blended— 


give it wonderful real-fruit goodness. 


EZE drinks, we believe, will give you the highest nct profit of 


any item you sell...as much as 200 per cent net. 


EZE drinks help cut your fixed overhead, sustain volume, and in- 


crease regular sales to homes, schools, hot2Is, restaurants. 


bw bv & 


To make the franchise profitable to you, we give real selling sup- 


port—co-operative advertising, forceful point-of-sale displays. 


Write or wire for complete details of the profitable EZE 
franchise today! 


EZE-ORANGE AND EZE-PINEAPPLE-ORANGE—MOST POPU- 
LAR OF ALL FLAVORS—GIVE YOU THE SAME HIGH PROFIT. 
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ANOTHER Perfectéon FIRST! 


DUBL-CHEM-FACED 


“COTTON MILK 
‘we FILTER 


EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
HELPS PROTECT MILK 


NEW Perfection PROTECTION 


1. More EFFICIENT: Both faces of New 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED Milk 
Filter Discs are chemically toughened for 
greater strength, Foolproof...can’t be put 
into strainer incorrectly .. . either surface 
can be up. Saves time! Heavier, deeper 
cotton filter-center, improves filtering . . . 
improves protection of milk QUALITY! 


2. More ECONOMICAL: An improved, 
modern milk filter disc at low cost. 


3. AVAILABLE through Perfection -author- 
ized dairy supply houses, 
DUBL-CHEM-FACE discs represent an important step 


forward in cooperation with U. S$. Dept. of Agri- 
culture's *'8-Point Dairy Program."’ 


Write for samples 
Standard Sizes 


SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS *© WISCONSIN 





















































SHARPLES PRESUR-SEALD 


CREAM SEPARATORS AND MILK CLARIFIERS 


All parts in contact with the product are of stainless steel. 
Frame, cover and motor housing are of polished nickel alloy. 
There are no painted surfaces. 

Larger bowls have greater capacity and up to 50 cu. in. more sedi- 
ment holding space than other makes of separators and clarifiers. 
Separate or clarify at required high efficiency. 

Minimize loss of product. 

There is no clutch assembly . . . fewer parts than other machines. 
Ultra-sanitary from floor mounting to outlet connections, to meet 
every known sanitary requirement. 


Fully enclosed motor with protective starter and pilot light giving 
a visual “full speed” signal. 


Deliver product without causing foam at any reasonable elevation 
or distance. 


Dairy Equipment Diucsion 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


Centrifugal and (Gp Process Engineers 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ela iler \cle we aa) sm BOSTON 16, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
i 501 Fifth Avenue 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 





453 Hippodrome Annex Bldg. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
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Sooner or Jater— 


youll want 


a viscolizer 








More and more the public—your customers—are de- 
manding homogenized milk. So, sooner or later you'll 
want to meet this demand with the best machine you can 
get—a Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer. 


Dairy operators all over the country have found that the 
Viscolizer raises their profits through low-cost production 
of high quality homogenized items. 


They like its easy operation features such as the Split-Flo 
viscolizing valve. Only one adjustment of this simply con- 
structed valve is needed to change from a thick, heavy 
product to a thin, light one. 


In spite of our greatly increased production, we haven't 
yet been able to fill all requests for new Viscolizers. We 
suggest that you talk to your Cherry-Burrell representa- 
tive about one now, to be ready for the day when you'll 
want one. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies. 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. 











Lett above, Model 41. Capacities, 300 to 2000 
gallons. Above, Junior Model for smaller 


plant needs. 
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75 to 200 gallons per hour. 
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Ohio State University Holds 
Successful DAIRY CONFERENCE 


k | 








Mid-February Gathering at Columbus Hears Comprehensive 


Discussion of Many Timely Topics Bearing on Plant Operation 


An exceptionally large and interest- 
ed attendance was attracted to the 
five-day Dairy Conference staged Feb- 
ruary 10-14 inclusive at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of Dairy 
Technology, headed by Professor R. B. 
Stoltz, long widely-known in dairy 
scientific and educational fields. 


The exceptionally well arranged 
and varied program had been put to- 
gether with a wide list of visiting 
speakers from other universities, dairy 
trade organizations, departments of 
agriculture and industry concerns 
joining with twelve members of the 
Ohio State University faculty staff in 
presenting informed considerations on 
many topics of particular interest to 
commercial operators in the dairy 
field at the present time. 


The “Review” presents herewith ab- 
stracts of a portion of the material 
given at the Conference. Summaries 
of others of the papers on the formal 
schedule will appear in later issues of 
this publication. 


Washing Dairy Utensils 
(Abstract) 


By W. L. Slatter 
Depariment of Dairy Technology 
Ohio State University 


T IS generally agreed that by far the 

majority of bacteria that find their 
.. way into milk are introduced by dairy 
titensils, especially improperly washed 
and cared for utensils. Selection of 
utensils is very important. Many dairy- 
men make their job of cleaning utensils 
much harder than it need be because 
they use utensils that are difficult or 
impossible to clean. 

Galvanized, rusty or battered pails 
and strainers and open seams make the 
cleaning job practically impossible. 
Bright, shiny equipment made of a dura- 


ble metal of seamless construction or well 
soldered joints are an indispensible part 
of keeping utensils clean. 


Step No. 1—Rinse utensils in clean, 
cold water at once after milking. There 
is no rinsing so complete and so thorough 
as dumping the utensils in clean, cool 
water. Every minute that milk is al- 
lowed to dry on equipment is building 
up work for somebody,—work that re- 
quires both time and energy. Milk is 
a liquid but it contains solids and those 
solids can easily turn into some fairly 
good glue and when dry they form a 
mighty durable concrete or milk stone. 
This stone can be removed, but then, 
why let it form? 


Step No. 2—Scrub all equipment with 
a warm (110°-120° F.) solution of clean 
water and a soapless cleaner. Soapless 
cleansers cut the grease and rinse clean. 
Soap doesn’t clean as well and will not 
rinse off but leaves a film in which mil- 
lions of bacteria can grow. All equip- 
ment must be scrubbed with a brush, 
not a rag. A brush gathers few bac- 
teria,—a rag may be loaded with millions. 

Step No. 3—Rinse utensils with boil- 
ing hot water. This does two things. 
First, it rinses off the remaining wash- 
ing solution and milk solids and second, 
it heats up the utensils so they will dry 
quickly. This is not the time to sterilize 
utensils—that should be done just before 
milking. 

Step No. 4—Place utensils to drain and 
dry in a place protected from flies, dirt 
and dust until the next milking. Even 
though utensils look clean, millions of 
bacteria can grow even on the cleanest 
equipment even if only a small amount 
of moisture is present. 


Milking Machines 


This story wouldn’t be complete if we 
didn’t say something about milking 
machines since so much poor quality 
milk can be traced to milking machines 





PROF. R. B. STOLTZ 


Head of Ohio State University’s Department 
of Dairy Technology 


that have been improperly cared for. 
This simple procedure if followed care- 
fully will really do a good cleanup job: 


Immediately after milking and while 
the milker is attached to the vacuum 
line, suck a pail full of cold or luke- 
warm water through the teat cups and 
tubes. Use air brush, that is, lift the 
teat cups out of the water repeatedly 
to alternate the flow of water and air. 
Shake milker pail empty and reassemble. 


Dissolve about a tablespoonful of a 
suitable wetting agent® in a pail full of 
warm water (120°F.) and allow suction 
to draw this solution through the teat 
cups and tubes. Use air brush as with 
cold rinse. While the solution is being 
sucked into the pail, wash the outside 
of the teat cup assembly and tubing with 
a bottle brush. Shake the unit so that all 
inside. surfaces will be thoroughly 
covered. 


Remove the suction head and sealing 
rubber while the solution is still in the 
pail. Brush the rubber, the suction head 
and the pail both inside and out, using 
a bottle brush. Then empty the pail. 


Reassemble the unit and suck a pail 
full of boiling water through the teat 
cups and tubes but do not use the air 
brush. Shake the pail so that all sur- 
faces will be thoroughly rinsed. Dis- 
assemble and empty the pail. 


Invert the pail on the utensil rack. 
The rubber parts can either be put to 
soak in a lye solution in a stone crock 
or the milk tubes and teat cups can be 
placed on a solution rack and filled with 


*Among 
Nacconol, 


suitable wetting agents are: Dreft 
N.R., Neosuds, M.P 189 and Vel 
Most of these products can be secured from 4 
grocer or drugstore Your 
supply you 


creamery can also 
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T Let Thatcher help you 


find an easier way. 





3 Thatcher T-Squares add 
up to 63% to truck case capacity. 








Thatcher T-Squares can best demonstrate the 
space-saving merits in actual installations. 
Dairy after dairy has found that the advan- 
tages of Thatcher T-Squares bring actual cost 
reductions. Plan ahead for your dairy to have 
Thatcher T-Squares when available. 


. 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Convert to Thatcher T-Squares 
and gain 12 more cold room space. 





Deliver more milk to consumers— 
less need for storage. 














the lye solution. solution is 


The lye 


prepared as follows: 


1. Dissolve the contents of a stan- 
dard 13 ounce can of lye in one gallon 
of water for the stock solution. 


2. Take six ounces (8 oz. 


2 pint) 
of this stock solution and pour into the 
gallon solution rack jar. Fill the jar with 


water and mix. 


Besides being a powerful cleaning 
agent, this solution kills bacteria and 
actually helps preserve rubber parts. 
If the solution rack is built in a cabinet 
with an electric light bulb, it will not 
freeze even in extremely cold weather. 
This solution should be drained from 
the teat cups and milk tubes just before 
using. 


Sterilize all utensils with a bacteria 
killing solution just before milking. Boil- 
ing hot water or a chlorine solution can 
be used. A chlorine solution is fre- 
quently more convenient because of the 
relatively large amounts of boiling water 
that are required. At least 200 ppm. 
of active chlorine should be used. 

Be sure all surfaces that come in con- 
tact with the milk are wet with this 
solution and remain wet for a short time. 
Every pail, strainer and can should be 
so treated. Chlorine will not kill bac- 
teria unless the equipment is absolutely 
clean. 


We Have Never Produced 
Enough Milk 
(Abstract) 


By E. K. Berg 
The Telling-Belle Vernon Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E HAVE never produced 
enough milk” oft-times does 
not sound good to producers 
and certain people in the industry who 
can remember the early 30’s and some 
other periods in our history when the 
price of milk was very low and maldis- 
tribution and low purchasing power 
seemed a problem. At the present time, 
the per capita consumption of fluid milk 
in large cities is still below one pint 
per person per day. Minimum require- 
ments for adults alone should be over 
one pint per day, to say nothing of the 
children, who should receive over one 
quart per day. 


6é 


We are also confronted with a very 
serious situation wherein approximately 
50 per cent of the people producing milk 
on farms are past their prime; approxi- 
mately 20 per cent are 65 years of age 
or over; and only 1% per cent are 25 
years of age or younger. 

Fieldmen are the contact between the 
industry and the producer. Fieldmen 
are also the contact, or should be the 
contact, with youth groups, 4-H club 


8 


members, F.F.A. members, and farm 
youth not connected with either of the 


above mentioned groups. 


Dairying and milk production are 
frowned upon by too many people be- 
cause it has been confining and laborious. 
Producing milk on farms is steady em- 
ployment and it needs to be done at 
regular times, in the morning and in the 
evening. It need no longer be laborious, 
unpleasant, or lack appeal. It is our job 
to show producers the way to do this job 
through efficient methods; milking good 
cows, having well arranged layouts; and 
using labor saving methods and devices. 


Too much talk has been done about 
what is wrong with our methods; what 
is wrong with our economy; and too 
few are doing anything about it. Too 
few appreciate our system; too few real- 
lize that in the depth of our darkest 
depression we were still very much 
better off than any other economy 
which could be pointed to existing in 
any other country of the world. 


It is our job to educate and sell the 
idea of doing this job in a practical and 
efficient manner to our present producers 
and youth on the farm so that we might 
come somewhere near fulfilling the needs 
of our population for all the dairy prod- 
ucts that they should consume. It is 
said that 25 per cent of the food dollar 
should be spent for dairy products. 





Held Your U. S. Bonds 


By working with producers and young 
people, you will be able to demonstrate 
improved methods and labor-saving prac- 
tices which will interest young people in 
making farming, especially dairy farm- 
ing, their vocation. We need more 
young people interested in dairying to 
assure the public of a supply of dair 
products which are necessary to meet 
the needs that have never been met. 


Dairy Service Units 
(Abstract) 


By R. R. Starbuck 
Dairy Husbandry Extension 
Ohio State University 


FTER two-and-one-half years of 
A activity in the Ohio dairy program, 

the dairy service unit has proven 
to be an excellent vehicle to build a well- 
coordinated program for dairy farmers 
on a county-wide basis. This vehicle 
will continue to be valuable in propor- 
tion to the use made of it by the mem- 
bership of the organization. 


Fifty-four counties in Ohio have 
actually completed the organization of a 
dairy service unit in their county. All 
but three of the organized counties are 
carrying a production testing program 
through a central testing laboratory. 

The dairy service units expand their 
program to various levels in the follow- 
ing manner: 


(1) As mentioned above, the most of 
them are testing through a central test- 





1947 Officials of the N. 


New officers and directors of the 


North Carolina Dairy Products 


C. Dairy Products Assn. 


Association named at the 


recent annual meeting of the organization at Winston-Salem. 
Left to right: Sam N. Mann, Raleigh, Assistant Secretary; 8S. D. Gibson, High Point, director; 


W. L. Clevenger, Raleigh, Secretary; John 


president; George 8S. Coble, Lexington, 


White, Raleigh, director; E. D. Mitchell, 


Burns, 
director; Mose Kiser, Greensboro, vice-president; E. L. 
shain, Charlotte, vice-president; Ralph H. Scott, Burlington, President; L. L. 
director; C. B. 
Asheville, director, and L. 


Shelby, director; John B. Webb, 
White, Wilmington, 


Greenville, 
director; W. S. Oben- 
Ray, executive vice- 
Durham, treasurer; George L. H. 
A. Wolfe, Gastonia, director. 


Martin, 
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MODEL 474—Straightline washer with double jet plates. 
Will wash a case of bottles every 30 seconds. Steam or 
chlorine sterilization. 





Here is the new line of Girton Pressure Washers .. . the established 
favorites. Fine engineering skill has streamlined the exterior for beauty 
fog ao Mo Cole (-to Mm eclosohiamm tect oy cohig-peel_sol tM (om del-Mebel(-)ele) able) ab eelese-M-seilel-selmesete| 
economical operation. Investigate its possibilities for improving your 
dairy production. Write for bulletin. 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLVILLE © PENNSYLVANIA 


Plant-Tested Equipment for the Modern Dairy 


MODEL 473—3 Compartment type—-will wash a case MODEL 472S—lInexpensive 2 Compartment type. 
of bottles every minute. Steam or chlorine sterilization. Steam sterilization only. 
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ing laboratory. 
cows. 


Approximately 50,000 


2) Expansion of the artificial breed- 
ing program. 

(3) Disease control. 

(4) Cooperative sale of surplus live- 
stock. 

(5) Developing a broader educational 
and service program for the darry 
farmer. 

In general, the various phases of the 
program are developed through sub-com- 
mittees of the board of directors. 


Duties of a Fieldman 
(Abstract) 


By W. J. Brakel 
Department of Dairy Husbandry 
Ohio State University 


HE IMPORTANCE of fieldwork 

has steadily grown during the past 

twenty years. The plants employing 
each of you men represents thousands, 
and in some cases more than a hundred 
thousand dollars’ investment. Today, the 
owners of these plants and every em- 
ployee in the plants, are depending upon 
you to secure a volume of milk of satis- 
factory quality so that each plant can 
continue to operate. Consequently, your 
jobs are those carrying much _ responsi- 
bility. 

“The producers’ impression of the 
fieldman is an important factor in de- 
termining his opinion of the buyer of 
his milk. This is one illustration of the 
importance of integrity and character in 
fieldmen. In like manner, ethics prac- 
ticed by fieldmen in their work reflects 
on the market which they represent. 

Fieldmen need to have an understand- 
ing of farm problems and to be inter- 
ested in helping solve them. Helping 
producers increase their milk production 
or increase the efficiency with which 
they produce milk builds good will .and 
increases milk receipts at your plant. 
There is no substitute for enthusiasm 
on the part of the fieldman if he hopes 
to inspire and interest others. 


The problem of promoting milk qual- 
ity and retaining the good will of the 
producer is not difficult if the fieldman 
has the proper attitude and approaches 
the producer in a tactful but business- 
like manner, It is important to keep 
the thought in mind that you are func- 
tioning as a serviceman in an attempt 
to help the producer with his problems. 
Then, conducting yourself in such a 
manner to convey this thought to the 
patrons, helps in securing their coopera- 
tion and in maintaining their good will. 

Producers can be inspired to make 
necessary changes in their methods or 
equipment if the fieldman convinces 
them of the advantages resulting from 
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these changes, such as their, effect upon 
milk quality or requiring less labor. 
Other individuals respond favorably 
when the fieldman appeals to their pride. 
As a last resort, a fieldman may enforce 
a requirement by explaining to the pro- 
ducer that their market requires that 
certain changes be made. Obviously, 
though, this latter means of stimulus 
should be used only when the more 
diplomatic ones have failed. 


The fieldman must be in close con- 
tact with the receiving room operations 
so he is thoroughly satisfied that the 
weighing, Babcock testing and quality 
tests are accurately conducted.  Satis- 
factory cleaning of producers’* cans is 
also important. Complete, accurate 
records of receiving room quality tests 
and of the farm visits on each producer 
is an indispensable tool for each  field- 
man. 


The amount of time spent at the 
plant by each fieldman must depend 
upon the number of producers with 
whom he has to work in the field. Ob- 
viously, a field program is limited when- 
ever the fieldman, or fieldmen, fail to 
make necessary farm visits. 


In summary, the fieldman should func- 
tion as a serviceman creating interest 
and enthusiasm for the efficient produc- 
tion of high quality milk. To do this 
effectively, you must remember the im- 
portance of your work and be interested 
in it, keep up to date with recent im- 
proved methods of production and _ al- 
ways use ethics which cannot be ques- 
tioned. 


The A, B, C’s of Refrigeration 
in Dairy Plants 
(Abstract) 


By H. L. Mitten, Jr. 
Department of Dairy Technology 
Ohio State University 


HE A, B, C’s of refrigeration is not 
4 definite set of rules to follow for 

the proper operation of every re- 
frigeration system. Instead, the A, B, 
C’s are the general fundamentals of re- 
frigerants and principles of refrigerator 
operation. 

In reviewing the compression system 
which is familiar to all dairymen, we find 
that liquid refrigerant is stored under 
pressure in the receiver. From the re- 
ceiver the liquid is piped to the evap- 
orator (cooling room or other cooling 
device). To enter the evaporator the 
refrigerant passes through an expansion 
valve. This valve divides the high pres- 
sure side from the low pressure side of 
the system. Upon passing through the 
expansion valve, enough of the liquid 
is evaporated to cool the remainder to 
the evaporator temperature. 


The evaporator permits heat to be 


transferred to the refrigerant. Enough 
refrigerant is supplied so that the heat 
it absorbs upon passing through the 
evaporator will cause all of the liquid 
to change to the vaporous state beiore 
it reaches the compressor. The com- 
pressor applies pressure to the vapor 
and pumps it into the condenser. ‘The 
condenser removes the heat from the 
vapor, allowing it to condense and re- 
turn to the receiver in its liquid form, 
The heat removed in the condenser is 
the heat picked up from the evaporator 
by the refrigerant. This heat is carried 
away by the cooling medium supplied 
to the condenser. 


We should constantly consider re- 
frigeration fundamentals in the operation 
of our refrigeration systems. When an 
operator understands the fundamentals 
and the intended function of the equip- 
ment, he can correct many of the prob- 
lems which may arise with less cost in 
time, labor and parts. 

The problem of equipment function 
may be solved by a careful study of the 
equipment manufacturets’ instruction 
books which usually give detailed in- 
formation on operation and adjustments 
for enhancing efficient operation. 


Fundamentals Enumerated 


Fundamentals that should be known 
by every man who operates any piece 
of equipment that employs refrigeration 
are considered in the following para- 
graphs. 


For each pressure there is a definite 
boiling temperture for any liquid. The 
boiling temperature is the temperature 
at which the liquid changes to a vapor. 

To control temperatures in evapor- 
ators, pressures must be controlled. Low- 
ering the pressure, lowers the tempera- 
ture. Pressure may be lowered by con- 
trolling the supply of refrigerant which 
enters by use of an expansion valve. 

A refrigerant may be changed from 
a gas to a liquid or from a liquid to a 
gas at a given temperature by applying 
the proper pressure, providing that the 
temperature is below the critical tem- 
perature for the refrigerant being used. 


Latent heat is the amount of heat 
which a given amount of a given re- 
frigerant absorbs or gives off to change 
from a liquid to a gas or from a gas to 
a liquid without changing the tempera- 
ture of the refrigerant. Different refrig- 
erants have different latent heats at any 
given pressure or temperature. 


It is important that each man who 
operates equipment which is connected 
with the refrigeration system knows, in 
general, the operation of the system and 
the fundamental laws of refrigeration. 
Manufacturers’ instruction manuals and 
catalogues are good sources of informa- 
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THE ORIGINAL 
CREAM - LINE 


DAIRYMEN: A cup of hot Solco is 


a perfectly delicious bedtime food... 
helps to induce quiet slumber on crisp 
winter nights. But that’s just one of 
Solco’s many features. We give you 
an ARMFUL of sales-winning facts. 
We supply the ammunition and we 
teach your route men how to use it. 
And they love it. It’s because Solco 
offers them a sound, interesting, 
profitable PLAN. 

For Solco is something above and 
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beyond ordinary chocolate drinks. “r 


SOLCO IS A FOOD DRINK. 
HOUSEWIVES BUY SOLCO AS 
A FOOD DRINK...AND PAY. A 
PREMIUM PRICE FOR THE 
PRIVILEGE. 

Solco shipments are limited, but 
write us now! We want to hear from 
you. We'll give you the complete 
Solco plan and place your name on 
our list for servicing at the earliest 
possible time. 


CHOICE FOODS Inc. 
8561 E. Ten Mile Rd. Dept. M.R.-3 
Centre Line, Michigan 


RUSH me the Solco story with free sample: 
Name_—— 
Company— 


Address 








tion on the operation of parts and ac- 


cessories and on 
justments. 


instructions for ad- 


Rigid application of the fundamentals 
of refrigeration and the manufacturers’ 
operation and servicing rules will result 
in greater operation efficiency and the 
prolonged life of the equipment. 





Booster Compressors 
(Abstract) 


By Bernard Savey 
The Borden Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


r'OHE DEMAND for improved qual- 
ity in ice cream has necessitated the 
revamping of our refrigeration sys- 
tems. Direct expansion freezers, in order 
to maintain their capacity, must have a 
low suction pressure and the less varia- 
tion of this suction pressure, the more 
uniform is the resulting product. 


In addition in order to assure good 
texture, low temperatures in hardening 
rooms must be maintained constantly. 
This is difficult and sometimes impossible 
where single stage compression is used 
since the compressor must be switched 
from the hardening room to cool mix, 
milk and other high temperature loads. 
This results in rising hardening room 
temperatures which 
quality. 


adversely affects 

This has led, in many cases, to the 
installation of boosters into the refriger- 
ation system. Boosters are compressors 
which pump the gas from freezers, hard- 
ening rooms, and under low temperature 
rooms. They discharge through water 
cooled and gas cooled coolers into the 
conventional, or second stage compres- 
sors which, in turn, compress and dis- 
charge the gas into the condensers. 

Advantages of such a system are: 

1. Lower first cost than for conven- 
tional compressors. 

2. More constant low temperatures 
unaffected by other plant loads. 

3. Lower operating cost due to pre- 
cooling of liquid and intercooling of 
low pressure gases. 

4. Less ammonia condenser cooling 
water required due to less total heat to 
be removed from the high pressure gas. 


hey 


In selecting booster compressors it 
must be remembered that second stage 
capacity is usually from 1.116 to 1.22 
times the tonnage capacity of the booster 
stage. This is due to the fact that the 
second stage must handle the gas dis- 
charged by the booster plus that gener- 
ated by liquid cooling plus loss between 
stages. It is possible to use conventional 
type compressors as boosters but more 
economical to use boosters designed for 
the purpose. They are lighter in weight 
and have less bearing surface between 
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the pistons and cylinder to contribute to 
friction losses. 

It is important in selecting motors for 
booster compressors to make liberal al- 
lowances for suction and discharge pres- 
sures in excess of normal operating pres- 
When these rise, due to load or 
slop over conditions, it is possible to raise 


sures. 


motor horsepower requirements as much 
as 30 per cent. This should be taken 
into account in determining motor re- 
quirements. 
(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY SALES 


Volume Up but OPA-Frozen 
Cut 1946 Net Profit 


American Can Company had net sales 
of $258,065,461 in 1946, the highest for 
any year except 1941, and net income 
after $8,828,983, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.40 a share on 
2.473.998 common shares outstanding, 
according to the annual report mailed to 
stockholders yesterday. 


Prices 


taxes of 


The sales figure was virtually unaf- 
fected by the inflationary trend of the 
times, D. W. observed in the 
president’s letter, since the company’s 
prices on metal containers were frozen 
throughout the year by OPA ceilings and 
by term contracts. The gain of 6.5 per 
cent over 1945, he said, represented an 
actual increase in units of production 
and sales. 


Figgis 


Earnings, while exceeding mid-year 
estimates by a considerable margin, were 


lower than the 1945 net after taxes of 


$13,341,614, or $4.23 a common share, 
because of frozen prices and increased 
expense, he pointed out. 

Factors of increased expense, he said, 
included higher cost of labor, supplies 
and services and the fact that work stop. 
pages and interrupted flow of materials 
in the early months of the year prevented 
full efficiency in the factories. Without 
this interruption the sales total for the 
vear might easily have reached a new 
high, he said, pointing out that an all 
time production record was established 
in the second half. 


—S—— i 


D. W. DAVIS NAMED 


Menasha, Wis.—Leo. E. Croy, execu- 
tive vice president of the Marathon Cor- 
poration, Menasha, recently announced 





the appointment of D. W. Davis as 
director of research for all food packag- 
ing materials and packages manufac- 
tured by that corporation. Mr. Davis 
will plan and direct Marathon’s contin- 
uous research in the highly important 
and diversified protective food packag- 
ing industry. His headquarters will be 
at Menasha. 


- 
—_—- 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 





Martinsburg, W. Va.—Announcement 
has been made that a new partnership, 
consisting of Melvin J. Berman and 
Arthur V. Robinson, trading as Olney 
Acres Dairy Products, has recently been 
organized here. The old partnershtp, 
including C. Y. Stephens, trading as 
Olney Acres, was dissolved last fall. 





Popular Feature at North Carolina Gathering 





The Ice Cream Clinie held in connection with the recent successful Winston-Salem session of 


the North Carolina Dairy Products Association. 
Dairy specialists from North Carolina State 
Arbuckle 


to right: Dr W. M. Roberts, Dr. W, 8S. 


College judge ice cream entered in event. Left 
and Prof. W. L. Clevenger. 
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It’s 
different... 


: YOU R Here’s the famous “Liquid Seal”—an exclusive feature of the Colum- 
or bia-Westfalia separator. It’s the reason why both cream and skim 
milk are discharged from this separator under sufficient built-up 


* pressure to be delivered to any practical part of the dairy plant... 
ite it without the use of extra pumps. 


It also eliminates foam. Stationary collectors like the one shown 
above are located in separate cream and skim chambers. Because 
these collectors are designed so that the liquids themselves completely 
cover the intake openings, air cannot enter the milk or cream. This was 
the original ‘“‘no-foam” separator design. It has never been improved 
upon—has never been equalled. 

The “Liquid Seal” is but one of the many advantages found in the 
new Columbia-Westfalia separators. Others include: automatic lu- 
brication, ball bearings, stainless steel bowl, and built-in tachometer. 

You'll want complete details on the new model MDD-5004 which 
has a capacity of 11,000 Ibs. per hour. Write for folder D-50. 
Columbia-Westfalia Centrifuge, Inc., Crystal Park, Canton 5, Ohio. 


Columbia 


esfalig. separators - clarifiers 
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> of the Milk Industry 





tion and Seasonal Price Variations — Consideration of Consumers Imperative for 
Industry Welfare — Formulas Used for Fluid Pricing in Need of Revision* 





S A STARTING POINT, it is al- 
A most safe to presume that markets 

will develop and show trends that 
will be more consistent with the compet- 
tive days and days of slight regulation 
prior to the era of OPA than at any other 
time during the past six years. 


From a federal market order view- 
point, it is obvious that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is alarmed 
by the discovery, at long last, that the 
price of butter can be manipulated on 
the two great butter markets; namely 
New York and Chicago. This fact was 
vividly shown in the recent criminal 
charge and conviction by the United 
States Department of Justice against the 
Dairymen’s League, in which the de- 
fendants pleaded guilty to the charge of 
artifically keeping the price of 92-score 
butter at a high price in order to have 
producers receive a higher price for their 
milk than was the intention and law of 
the federal marketing orders. The justi- 
fication of their action by the Dairy- 
men’s League is stated—that the farmers 
needed the money to cover production 
costs, this statement was made despite 
the fact that feed costs are less. 


The unfortunate part of the fiasco is 
that in the City of Philadelphia, where 
the dealers were forced into the neces- 
sity of increasing the price of milk to 
consumers one cent a quart, the cost to 
consumers of the Philadelphia Milk Mar- 
keting Area was over $400,000. The loss 
in business to the Philadelphia milk 
dealers by consumers who changed from 
purchasing Grade A milk to Grade B 
milk cannot be definitely estimated. 
However, it is safe to presume that this 
loss to dealers will amount to well over 
$100,000. 


% Paper pres by Hor Johr J Snyder 
Pennsylvania Milk trcl Commission, at the 
15th Annua Conv on of the Pennsylvania 
Associatior f Milk ealers held in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., February 
34 


F Fall Shortages May Be ol by Broader Application of Artificial Insemina- 
| 


el 


Conflicting Agency Actions 
Several years ago a saying appeared in 
many business periodicals, the truth of 
which cannot be denied—“What is good 
for business is good for you.” This trite 
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John J. Snyder, Member of the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission 


saying applies to all phases of the milk 
industry—producer, dealer and consumer. 
The consumers are to be praised for the 
wholehearted manner in which they as- 
similated the rise of four cents per quart. 
However, with some justification, they 
became provoked when an additional 
cent was added to the price of Grade B 
milk. I freely admit that it was nec- 
essary for dealers to charge the additional 
cent but it is with a feeling of revulsion 
that the price to consumers was increased 
by one branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment on a fictitious butter price when 
during the very same time another 
branch of the Government, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, was prosecuting the 


manipulators for 
this price. 


artificially bolstering 

The entire public is aware of this but- 
ter manipulation and the sum total effect 
of the price increase was to destroy the 
best cooperative feeling that has existed 
between the dairy industry and the con- 
sumer public that has existed in the his- 
tory of the milk industry for the past 
fifteen years. I think the resentment of 
consumers will affect the trend of fluid 
milk consumption for some time to come 
and it is up to each phase of the dairy 
industry to concentrate on the item of 
public relations in their business through 
advertising, support of the Dairy Coun- 
cil and lectures to consumer groups in 
an effort to not only regain, but increase 
the consumption of fluid milk. 


Leveling Seasonal Production 


By far the greatest danger to the milk 
industry is the lack of uniform produc- 
tion throughout the calendar year. Prior 
to milk control by the State, and prior 
to the regulations of the Office of Price 
Administration and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, extended edu- 
cational programs had been developed, 
especially through the efforts of the 
Inter-State Milk Producers Cooperative 
in conjunction with the leading dairies 
of the Philadelphia area in an effort to 
realize this goal. The results of this edu- 
cational program were very gratifying to 
the entire milk industry. Milk produc- 
tion leveled off during the calendar year 
which meant a practically uniform sup- 
ply, so far as fluid milk is concerned, 
to the Philadelphia dealers and an in- 
creased income to the producers partici- 
pating in the program. 


The Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 
mission by several orders endeavored to 
continue this program by decreasing the 
price paid to farmers for producing grass 
milk in the spring and increasing the 
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A DAIRY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


. Increases Peak Capacities 
































. Lowers Operating Costs 
. Improves Product Quality 
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. Protects Product Flavor 


on ow 


. Increases Cream Volume 

9. Reduces Milk Waste 

10. Steps Up Operating Efficiency 
11. Insures Space Economy 

12. Reduces Maintenance Costs 











1. How to INCREASE PEAK CAPACITIES 


e ree Simplicity of action, time saved in cleaning, Send today for our 
roauc- 
_ Prior production line operating faster at lower cost 
| prior ; our complete line of 
Price ... these are just a few of the reasons why the 

es De- NoFome sanitary 
1 edu- S.B.C. Streamflo NoFome sanitary pump should 
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price to producers for fall milk pro- 
duced with grain. However, the Com- 
mission consistently revoked the orders 
which decreased the price in the spring 
and kept the price paid producers at a 
consistent level throughout the year. The 
Commission orders were followed by the 
same policy, extremely aggravated, by 
the Office of Price Administration and 
also the Federal Government. 


A fact that many of us do not give 
proper consideration is that farmers, as 
a whole, cannot be fooled. When once 
the producers realize that the price to 
be paid to them is to be held consistent 
through the calendar year, it was only 
good. business practice on their part to 
produce grass milk in the spring at less 
cost to themselves than to produce a 
steady flow of milk which forced them 
to buy huge quantities of feed in the fall. 


Varying Seasonal Prices 


In order to bring about a more uniform 
and level supply of milk throughout the 
calendar years, it is absolutely necessary 
now for all control agencies, both State 
and Federal, to lower the price paid to 
producers in the spring and increase the 
price paid to producers in the fall. To 
this theory most of the control agencies 
have pledged allegiance and _ practically 
all farmer cooperatives of the State are 
lending support to this program. The 
price fluctuation granted by these season- 
al increases and decreases should be re- 
flected in the prices paid by consumers. I 
am firmly of the belief that if the price 
paid by consumers would fluctuate 
throughout the year, that consumer re- 
sistance would disappear within a very 
short time. 


Certainly it is true that we will always 
be blessed by having with us these pro- 
fessional consumers who will allege that 
they represent huge segments of our 
society but as a matter of fact represent 
no one except the Communistic Party. 
However, it has been my experience that 
one cannot act the part of Napoleon 
without having a white horse to ride 
upon. If the industry as a whole robs 
these sob sisters of their white horse, 
consumer representatives will have no 
forum in which they can perform. 


The question of prices to be fixed for 
manufacturing milk, in my _ opinion, 
should be considered very carefully by 
both State and Federal control agencies 
in an effort to fix these prices that they 
represent the actual worth of the pro- 
ducts. While only expressing my _ per- 
sonal opinion, it is essential that the 
closest cooperation exist between all 
price fixing agencies to the end _ that 
these prices be fixed uniformly; with the 
customary transportation allowances 
either added or subtracted, depending 
upon point of shipment, distance, etc. 
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Artificial Insemination Benefits 


Another point to be considered care- 
fully from an educational viewpoint is 
the cooperation on the part of milk deal- 
ers with producers to establish artificial 
insemination associations. With the close 
control of breeding programs that is pos- 
sible with artificial insemination, I be- 
lieve it to be a practical matter that level 
production can be absolutely controlled 
when this program is established to the 
point that 90 per cent of all dairy cows 
are bred in this manner. The supply of 
milk will rise and correspondingly, the 
number of cows will decrease as it will 
then be possible for farmers to secure 
blood lines from high producing cattle 
that within a few years will make a very 
definite trend in milk supplies in this 
State. 


Another factor that must be given care- 
ful consideration in prophesying trends 
of the milk industry in the State, is the 
announcement or failure to announce 
the regulatory policy by both Federal 
and State control agencies, especially 
Federal control agencies as many mar- 
kets are controlled by Federal marketing 
orders in the absence of any form of State 
regulation. Not only must the price fix- 
ing policy of the regulatory body be an- 
nounced to cover a period of at least 
two to three years but also a complete 
and unevasive statement as to the extent 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will attempt to control prices. 
In this connection, I am taking the lib- 
erty to quote from an article that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman: 


“There is one other very important 
thing, that is, the matter of government 
federal orders, so called. In many fluid 
milk markets today, in fact, in the ma- 
jority of the larger fluid milk markets, 
they have a federal marketing order, as 
you very well know. The question is, 
are we going to have more and more of 
these or are we going to become more 
self-reliant? It seems to me it’s almost 
as bad as the slavery question, we can- 
not be half tied and half free; we must 
either be completely tied up eventually 
or completely free. My own belief is 
that if producers are properly organized 
in cooperatives they need no government 
crutch and it would be far better for pro- 
ducers. We probably have leaned on 
government so much, however, during 
the last several years that we will incline 
to continue to lean when it appears that 
the bottom may fall out of the market 
again. 


“Taking these factors into considera- 
tion my reply to the letter which appears 
at the beginning of this talk was in part 
as follows: 


“Dear Friend: 


- You ask a very diffi- 


cult question about the matter of pur- 
chasing more cows. Based upon the in- 
formation that I have it is my belief that 
the price of milk will be less in 1947 
than it was in 1946. I am expecting a 
reduction of somewhere around 25 per 
cent. I am not saying that just for our 
company but I believe that will be true 
with all companies. This means, there- 
fore, that if you contract to pay $200 for 
a cow, your money when you pay for it 
will not go quite so far as it does now 
and it is the same as the cow costing you 
about $250 or $260. 


“This does not seem like a good time 
to go into debt too heavily; however, I 
still think the dairy business during the 
next year or two will be one of the best 
items of farming and if you do not go 
into debt too much or try to buy too 
many cows, it probably would be show- 
ing good business judgment.” 


Summarization of Points 


A summarization of. some of the 
points I have endeavored to call to your 
attention in order to reach that millen- 
ium known as a well ordered market are 
as follows: 

1. The present high prices paid pro- 
ducers per hundredweight for milk will 
eventually bring a plentiful if not a bur- 
densome supply of milk in the spring. 


2. The fall shortages will continue to 
be acute in the absence of a decided busi- 
ness recession fcr at least two to three 
years. 


3. The acuteness of fall shortage can 
be minimized greatly by educational pro- 
grams fostered by producers’ and deal- 
ers’ associations alike. Special attention 
should be called to the fact that artificial 
insemination is the best practical way to 
improve the breed, produce milk cheaply 
and achieve level production. 


4. Dairy products must be fairly 
priced all the way through to consumers 
and at no point should it be necessary 
for them to bear undue cost of distribu- 
tion. In this connection both producers 
and distributors must give careful atten- 
tion to the law of diminishing returns. 


5. The price gf milk, especially fluid 
milk which bears little connection with 
pricing manufactured milk, if placed on 
a formula, it must be a formula in which 
the factors making up that formula can 
not be manipulated by any group or 
groups. Educational programs in nutri- 
tion and the support of educational pro- 
grams fostered by cooperatives and deal- 
ers’ associations must receive more atten- 
tion; more wholehearted support both 
morally and financially. 


6. The drive to effect economies in 
distribution must continue unabated. The 
time has come when producers and deal- 
ers can no longer remain static in pro- 
duction and distribution costs and rely 
upon a benevolent control agency to 
recognize these costs without an effort 
on their part to effect economies. 
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Re-define “Area of Production” 


Wage-hour Division of the Department of Labor Explains New Regulations 


F GREAT IMPORTANCE to 
makers of cheese, butter or other 


dairy products are the new defini- 
tions of “area of production” used to de- 
termine certain exemptions from the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
new definitions are expressed in terms 
of mileage and population only, while 
the old definition, invalidated by the 
Supreme Court in the Holly Hill Fruit 
Products case, included a test limiting 
the number of employees in a plant. 

As a result of the invalidation of the 
former definition and the redefinition of 
the “area of production” by the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor establishments which 
were exempt under the old definition may 
not be exempt under the new. Con- 
versely, some establishments may be able 
to take exemption which they were 
denied under the old definition. The 
Divisions will begin enforcing the new 
regulations on March 1. 

The new definitions are the result of 
careful efforts to issue regulations along 
the lines indicated by the Supreme Court. 
The staff of the Divisions gathered eco- 
nomic data related to the affected opera- 
tions and commodities, held numerous 
conferences throughout the nation with 
representatives of both industry and 
labor, and conducted six formal hearings, 
attended by labor and industry repre- 
sentatives. 

Distinguish Between Plants 
After the conferences and at the con- 


clusion of the hearings, the Divisions 
formulated definitions which distinguish 


generally 


between plants 


ity is produced. 


Covering Minimum Pay and Overtime Provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act 


operating 
under “rural-agricultural” conditions as 
contrasted to those subject to “urban- 
industrial” conditions, and indicate for 
each agricultural or horticultural com- 
modity or groups of commodities, the 
zones which are deemed to be more or 
less near where the particular commod- 











The “Review” presents herewith 
the full text of an article prepared 
and issued by G. Russell Bauer, 
Director of the Information and 
Compliance Branch, Wage, Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the United States Department of 
Labor’s New York Regional head- 
quarters, in which is detailed the 
application of new regulations cov- 
ering operations of manufacturers 
of butter, cheese and other dairy 
products, which have been devel- 
oped by the Department to deter- 
mine certain exemptions from the 
minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in the light of newly- 
established definitions of “area of 
production.” 


Because of their extreme import- 
ance to the dairy products indus- 
tries as a whole as well as to many 
other food production and process- 
ing fields, the new interpretations 
of the Act’s applicability should be 
closely studied by all elements in 
the businesses involved. 


Consideration of certain problem- 
presenting phases of the new set- 
up will be found on our editorial 
pages. 




















As most readers know, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act requires the payment of 
at least 40 cents an hour and time and 
one-half the regular rate of pay for all 
hours over 40 in any workweek. These 
provisions apply to workers engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce or in 
occupations necessary to such produc- 
tion, unless they are specifically exempt- 
ed by the Act. 


Among the workers who are exempt 
from the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the Act are those engaged 
within the “area of production” in mak- 
ing cheese, butter or other dairy prod- 
ucts and in pasteurizing milk or cream. 


As an aid to employers in determining 
whether they are making dairy products, 
the Divisions offer the following list of 
commodities which constitute the vast 
bulk of the dairy products produced 
throughout the nation: 

Milk: fluid, skimmed, sour, concen- 
trated skimmed; Cream: sweet or sour; 
Butter: creamery, whey butter, renovated 
or process butter; Cheese: all varieties; 
Condensed milk: sweetened or unsweet- 
ened; Buttermilk, including condensed 
or evaporated; Dried or powdered but- 
termilk; Casein: dried or wet; Malted 
milk; Milk sugar; Ice Cream. 

Status of Employees 

If you have employees engaged in 
preparing and making any of the fore- 
going products and placing them in con- 
tainers, they will be regarded as “making 
cheese or butter or other dairy prod- 
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cism and perhaps legal complications —buy S-T-S milk testers with confidence.” 
NOTICE! When buying Sediment Test Cards be sure you get ‘“*E-Z LOCK’’ with the Patented “DISC LOCATING CIRCLE” 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 


20 East Jackson Boulevard ° 


when buying Milk Sediment Testers. BE SURE with officially accepted S-T-S Milk 
Sediment Testers. They are approved by ALL dairy industry regulatory authorities 

local, state and federal—and are standard, the Dairy Industry, naturally. 
They're the milk inspector's faithful stand-by. Avoid needless expense, adverse criti- 





« Chicago 4, Illinois 


) 
“World’s Largest Distributors of Sediment Test Cards’’ } 
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-—Hold that “Flavor” Line— 


in frozen storage cream 


with N.D.G.A. Antioxidant 


Freezing of Cream and butter fat in the flush season holds the flavor for 
a certain length of time and by adding a certain amount of N.D.G.A. Antioxidant, 
the flavor can be maintained for longer periods, thus giving you that extra margin 


‘of safety. 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant (nordihydroguaiaretic acid) is easy to use, it imparts 
NO flavor change and it is the most effective naturally occurring antioxidant of 
vegetable origin known today. Discovered at the University of Minnesota and 
manufactured by Wm. J. Stange Co., under an exclusive license arrangement 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,382,475 and 2,408,924 and patents pending) its sales are 
handled by our afhliate NORDIGARD CORP. 


N.D.G.A. Antioxidant is 99% pure. It prevents rancidity and is a safe 
antioxidant for use in hundreds of food products, such as milk, powdered or 


canned; Ice Cream; fats and oils; frozen cream; malted milk; to name only 


a few. 


We invite inquiries relative to the application of 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidant in all foods containing fats, oils and 


flavors subject to deterioration due to oxidative changes. 


Write for full particulars NOW be- 


fore the flush season is here. 


NORDIGARD CORP. 


Antioxidant cio he An Affiliate of 
. 4 \ J; Wm. 1. St ve nan 
3 DINYDROGUAIARETIC A a Ai < NS m J ange ompany 


mManur acTuREO bY 
WM. a. STANGE ©? 


2536 West Monroe Street 


J x a ‘ 
Di HuArded Chicago 12, Illinois 
Oru: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cwrcaco 12, aus 
Pe Ee, . 
. ' 
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ucts” and may qualify for exemptions 
if they are so engaged within the area 
of production. Employees who are en- 
gaged in making containers for these 
products, however, are not engaged in 
exempt operations. Furthermore, if in 
any workweek you have an employee 
who is engaged both in exempt and non- 
exempt operations, he will not be en- 
titled to exemption during the work- 
week. 


To be within the area of production 
under the new definitions, your estab- 
lishment must be located in the open 
country or in a rural community and must 
have received 95 per cent of the agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities 
from which it makes cheese, butter or 
other dairy products from normal rural 
sources of supply located not more than 
20 miles (in terms of air line distance) 
from your establishment. 


Your establishment will be within the 
open country or a rural community if it 
is not within any city, town or urban 
place of 2,500 population or greater; or 
if it is outside any area within one air 
line mile of the limits of ary city or 
town with a population of 2,500 to 50,- 
000; or outside three air line miles of 
the limits of any city with a population 
of from 50,000 to 500,000, or outside 
five air line miles of the limits of any 
city with a population of 500,000 or 
more. 


You will be considered as receiving 
agricultural or horticultural commodities 
from “normal rural sources of supply” if 
you can show that the commodities were 
received from any of the following 
sources which are within 20 miles from 
your plant: 


(1) Farms; (2) Farm assemblers or 
other customary supplying establish- 
ments which are located in the open 
country or in a rural community; or (3) 
Farm assemblers or other customary 
supplying establishments which are not 
located in the open country or in a rural 
community, provided it can be shown 
that the commodities actually originated 
on farms within 20 miles from your es- 
tablishment. 


The period for determining whether 
95 per cent of the agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodities are received from 
normal rural sources of supply will be 
the last preceding calendar month in 
which your operations were carried on 
for two workweeks or more. If your es- 
tablishment is making cheese, butter or 
other dairy products, or pasteurizing milk 
or cream for the first time, the period will 
be the total time during which the plant 
has se operated, until it has been in oper- 
ation for such a calendar month. 


You should determine the percentage 
of agricultural or horticultural commodi- 
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ties received from normal rural sources 
of supply within the 20 mile distance 
by weight, volume or other physical 
units of measure. If, however, the dif- 
ferent commodities received in your es- 
tablishment are customarily measured in 
physical units that are not comparable, 
as for example gallons and pounds, dol- 
lar value should be used as the unit of 
measure. 


It may be apparent from the definition 
just set forth that your employees are 
not working within the area of produc- 
tion as defined. If that is the case, you 
will be interested to learn that they may 
be within another exemption from the 
overtime requirements of the Act, but 
not from the minimum wage provision, 
if they are engaged in certain operations. 
This overtime exemption applies to em- 
ployees of an employer who is engaged 
in the first processing of milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, or cream into dairy prod- 
ucts in any place of employment where 
the employer is so engaged. It should 
be noted that the operations which fall 
within this exemption are not coexten- 
sive with the operations which are with- 
in the exemption for the making of dairy 
products within the area of production. 


“First Processing” Defined 


“First processing” means the making 
of the first change in the form of the raw 
material. Thus the first processing of 
milk includes the making of cooled and 
pasteurized milk, skimmed milk, cream, 
whey, curd, dried milk, condensed milk, 
evaporated milk and clabber, and the 
making of non-process cheese. 


The first processing of whey includes 
the making of dried whey, whey cream, 
and milk sugar. The first processing of 
skimmed milk includes the making of 
whey, wet casein, dried skimmed milk, 
condensed skimmed milk, and evaporated 
skimmed milk. The first processing of 
cream includes the making of butter, 
buttermilk, dried cream, and sour cream. 


Some examples of operations which 
are not within this overtime exemption 
because they do not qualify as first pro- 
cessing operations are the following: 


The processing of cheese into process 
cheese; The processing of whey cream 
into whey butter; The processing of wet 
casein into dried casein; and The pro- 
cessing of butter into process butter. 


In addition, the manufacture of such 
products as malted milk, ice cream mix, 
and ice cream is not within this overtime 
exemption, not only because their man- 
ufacture does not constitute the first 
change in the form of the raw material, 
but also because their manufacture in- 
volves to a substantial extent the use of 
ingredients other than milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, or cream. 


GREEN SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT 





Important Price Reduction for Orange 
ade Concentrate to Dairy Trade 


Green Spot, Inc. of Los Angeles ha 
announced an important reduction in 
price on their well known orangead« 
concentrate from which dairymen pre- 
pare and distribute quality Green Spot 
orangeade. The company’s announce- 
ment points out that this reduction will 
practically offset increases in the price of 
sugar, enabling dairies to sell this proc- 
uct at pre-war retail prices and still show 
the liberal pre-war profit margin. 

Compared with prices for competitive 
beverages Green Spot anticipates a tre- 
mendous market for quality orangeade 
when sold at the traditional and popular 
retail prices of 5c per half pint; 15c per 
quart and still show the dairy between 
53% and 72% per cent gross, on whole- 
sale or retail respectively. 

Large numbers of dairy-distributors, 
the announcement states, are already dis- 
playing interest in again distributing 
Green Spot orangeade, not only because 
of the anticipated April lst increase in 
sugar from 25 to 331/3 per cent, but 
also because orangeade is such a high 
profit item. 

Green Spot, Inc., also reveals that it 
has considerably expanded its field sell- 
ing forces, which will call on the dairy 
industry from coast to coast. 


CONTINENTAL CAN EARNINGS 


Continental Can Company, Inc., and 
wholly owned subsidiaries have reported 
consolidated net income for the year 
ended December 31, 1946, of $6,162,944 
which, after dividends on the $3.75 cum- 
ulative preferred stock, was equivalent 
to $1.96 a share on 2,862,431 common 
shares outstanding. 

This compares with net earnings in 
1945 of $5,767,560 or $1.86 a common 
share after preferred dividends. Net 
profits for 1946 before providing for 
taxes amounted to $9,762,944 compared 
with $11,067,560 in 1945. Total net 
sales and operating revenues for the year 
were $212,924,315 as compared with 
$206,071,252 in 1945. 

A $1,200,000 carry-back claim for re- 
fund of prior years excess profits taxes 
was offset by the same amount appro- 
priated from inventory price decline and 
other contingencies. 

In his annual report to stockholders, 
Hans A. Eggerss, president, said: “Price 
adjustments on your company’s products 
during 1946 were very limited. As a 
result the company was compelled to 
absorb substantial increases in costs of 
labor and other items with practically no 
offset in higher prices. Effective Janu- 
ary Ist, 1947, the prices of both metal 
and paper containers were increased to 
bring them to better relation with costs. 
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DOUBLE-EFFECT 


EVAPORATOR? 


Tae 
MARKET DEMANDS : fer Ki " Because a ‘Buflovak Double-Effect Evaporator is the 


best investment in profit insurance you can make. 
‘Consider Buflovak's flexibility. This equipment enables 
“you to turn out a variety of products to most profit- 
ably meet changing market demands. Then too, 
( sproduction economy and efficiency pro- 
substantial competitive advantage. The 50% Te 


| 90% SAVINGS IN oe 3 iA vir $team and cooling water and the 99.9-++- 
STEAM and WATER igs See Fy Of solids are representative of Buflovak's on 


ation. In practicing this economy, there is 
on quality. Buflovak processed products 
sales winning natural flavor and color be- 
@¥aporation i is practically instantaneous. So aim 
igger profits. Install a Buflovak . . . the evapo- 
Hf affords the greatest return per dollar 





FULL SOLIDS 


ania a % cs aod ib Roller Drier... ws rth! equipment 
: PE aee 2 Gonverting your surplus whole milk, skimmilk or 
buttermilk. Write for details of the Buflovak way 


7 ef condensing and drying and why this high produc- 
1G, Cost Feducing equipment is the answer to your 


= 


Zuality... 
PRESERVATION OF 
NATURAL FLAVOR 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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IN 90 DAYS 


were recently opened by a large Middlewestern 
dairy’ with the use of Dr. Bundesen’s book 
“OUR BABIES” 


and our promotion plan. 


And are their driver-salesmen enthusiastic about it! 
They are “going to town” in a real way with 


this book. 


It’s the same story wherever it is used--a bull’s 
eye every time. 


And the cost is amazingly small. 


Write us today for the story - - no obligation, of course. 


DR. BUNDESEN’S PUBLICATIONS, Inc. cise.co eu 
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THAT BABY 


IS THE WAY TO MOTHER’S HEART 


And right there is where you come in with Dr. Bundesen’s 
celebrated book “Our Babies”, which you give her with your 
compliments. And every month thereafter, for a full year she 
gets the monthly supplement with instructions for the proper 
care of baby. 


Your sales message is printed right in the Baby Book constantly 
reminding her of your products. 


When mother gets this book you get a new customer. We 
have proven it thousands of times. 


OVER 10.000.000 COPIES 


So successful has this sales promotion been that over 10,000,000 
copies have been distributed. 


WITH THE HIGHEST BIRTH RATE IN HISTOR) 





you have an unusual opportunity for cashing in on this sales program 


(3,260,000 births in 1946). 


Here’s how you can make the “stork” in your community work for 








you —bringing YOU new customers virtually every day. Bwery 


: . . ’ 1 PITA ’ 
mother with a new arrival will welcome and treasure Dr. Bundesen’s OUR HOSPITAL PLAN 
Baby Book with 12 valuable monthly supplements in booklet form Ask how your local doetor aad -hos- - 
Your route salesmen will find this material an “open sesame” to pital will gladly tooperate in your * 


new enduring business that will withstand competitive efforts. The 
cost to you is trifling and our proved and resultful methods will bring 


“new customer” campaign. 











you a volume of attractive business. Every book contains your sales . . 
message, and only yours-—none other —a constant reminder of the 

quality of your milk and other dairy products. Over 10,000,000 of 

these Baby Books have been distributed with amazing sales results. et 


Leading dairies throughout the country such as 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO... Chicago f 

; ; cf tes koe 
DETROIT CREAMERY CO.. Detroit. Mich Se et 
HIMES BROS. DAIRY (Subsidiary of Beatrice Creamery Co Da ’ 0 
JOPPE DAIRY Grand Rapids Mich 
BANCROFT DAIRY, Madison. Wi 


and many more speak frankly of the merits of this promotion plan. In any state you may operate we can give. 
you the names of dairies which endorse it enthusiastically. ; 

A limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book is an effective builder of new accounts. Only one 
deal allotted to a community. The cost is small and results big. , 


Write for your copy and full details, today. 


DR. BUNDESEN’S PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 24%.‘ SH". 















MRS. HORTON JOINS SEALTEST 





Nutritionist Appointed to Direct Lab- 
oratory Kitchen Activities 


Mrs. Mary B. Horton has been ap- 
pointed to direct the activities of the 


MRS. MARY B. HORTON 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, it was an- 
nounced by A. R. Stevens, director of 
sales promotion and advertising for Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation. Mrs. 
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= like an  orangeade 


flavor. They will buy more of 
it— which means added sales 
and profits for you. That’s why 
you should use Mission Dairy 
Orange—made from the golden 
juice of grove-ripened Val- 
encia Oranges. A top favorite 
top dairies. 
sample today. 


Mission Dry Corporation 


500L So. Soto 
New York 13; 510 No. 


St., 


Horton, who has been associated with 
Sheffield Farms for a number of years, 
assumed her new duties March 1. 
Widely recognized as an authority in 
the fields of nutrition and bacteriology, 
Mrs. Horton has educational 
director of Sheffield Farms for the past 
six years, during which she carried on 


been 


an extensive program of consumer edu- 
cation for that company. Previously she 
was chief bacteriologist for the 
company. 

Mrs. Horton is New York councilor to 
the National Society of American Bac 
teriologists and chairman of the Nutri- 
tion Committee of the Lower West Side 
Health Center. She is also chairman ot 
Civil Service. for the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and pres- 
ident of the Home Makers Forum, a 
federated club. She has lectured exten- 
sively on milk and dairy products and 
worked with numerous consumer groups. 
A Phi Betta Kappa graduate of Hunter 
College, she also holds a master’s degree 
in nutrition from New York University. 

sia tall Aili iets 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


same 





Trenton, N. J.—The annual member- 
ship meeting of the United Milk Pro- 
ducers of New Jersey was set to con- 
vene at the Hotel Stacy-Trent here on 


March 3, for an all-day session. “This 


will be a most important meeting for 
the New Jersey dairymen,” _ states 
Thomas L. Lawrence, General Manager 
of the organization, in an advance state- 
ment. “The threat of an additional re- 
duction in the price of milk is of ceep 
concern to every milk producer, since 
there has been little reduction in the 
cost of feed or in any other items that 
enter into milk production costs to war- 
rant any lowering of the return for 
milk.” 

It was anticipated that there will be 
a large turnout of the members at the 
meeting as the questions of price was 
one of the main subjects of discussion. 
The meeting was to be followed by the 
annual banquet that evening in the 
Stacy-Trent, with “Joe” Bier, farm news 


commentator for WOR, as the guest 
speaker. 
Members of the New Jersey Milk 


Producers’ Cooperative Association, an 
affiliate of the United, also were slated 
to hold their annua! member meeting 
during the same day. 
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NAMED BANK DIRECTOR 
Lebanon, Ind. (EB)—Emmert Thomp- 


son of the Guernsey Ice Cream Co. here, 
has been elected a director of the Boone 
County State Bank, 
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With a DAMROW Straightline Can Washer 
you can speed up your receiving . . . protect 
your milk quality . . . save on steam, power, 
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service from milk cans! 
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USDA Now Conducting Experiments 
with RED SINDHIS from INDIA 


Long-Range Breeding Studies, Being Conducted 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry to Develop 
Better Dairy Strain for Use in Southern Climate 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Latest 
WV word from the Bureau of Dairy 

Industry of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Administration indicates that 
the long-time breeding experiment under- 
taken to develop better dairy cattle for 
southern climatic conditions is proceed- 
ing according to schedule. 


It will be recalled that the move was 
launched by the BDI last fall with the 
acquisition of two young Brahman bulls 
and two heifers. These, procured from 
the Agricultural Institute of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission at Allahabad, 
India in exchange for two bulls and two 
heifers from the Bureau’s Jersey herd at 
Beltsville, Maryland, have been lodged 
since then at the USDA Dairy Experi- 
ment Station there while breeding studies 
have been instituted. 


Imported from Allahabad and Cal- 
cutta via Guam, after extensive quaran- 
tine safeguards, these are outstanding 
representatives of the Red Sindhi breed, 
which is one of the most popular among 
the many types of humped cattle in 
India. 


O. E. Reed Outlines Project 


O. E. Reed, chief of BDI, stated that 
his selection of the Red Sindhi breed was 
prompted by the encouraging reports 
given by Dr. Sam Higginbottom, who 
was stationed at the Mission for more 
than 40 years. Although now retired and 
living again in the United States, Dr. 
Higginbottom is still intensely interested 
in the cattle-breeding experiments at the 


Allahabad Institute and was of great as- 
sistance in arranging for the exchange of 
suitable animals. 


In general appearance and character- 
istics the Red Sindhi is similar to all 
other breeds of Brahman cattle, having 
the typical hump, drooping ears, and 
heavy dewlap. The cows have better de- 
veloped udders, however, than the beef 
and draft breeds that have made up 
most of the previous importations to the 
United States. Color varies from deep 
cherry red to fawn and mouse gray or 
brown, with some white on the face and 
dewlap. 


This will be the first experimental at- 





Red Sindhi Dairy Cattle, brought from India by BDI for breeding experiments, shown at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Beltsville, Md., Station. 

Identified in the picture, with their respective dates of birth, are the bulls Raj Rishi, 4-11-45, 
Carrill, 10-26-43, and the heifers Dirka Kumari, 10-27-44, and Carbirukhi, 1-22-45. 


tempt in the United States to use an im. 
proved dairy strain of Indian cattle to 
combine the Brahman qualities of resist. 
ance to heat, pests, and drought wit! the 
dairy qualities of our domestic dairy cat. 
tle. Considerable evidence exists to in. 
dicate that crossing this breed with the 
Jersey breed may aid in developing a 
more desirable dairy animal for the trop. 
ical and subtropical areas. 


—— 


Other breeds of Brahman cattle have 
been imported and crossed with Ameri. 
can beef breeds and range cattle in the 
Coastal Plain area of Texas and Louisi- 
ana for nearly a century to obtain a 
hardy, fast-growing type of beef animal 
for this area. Experimental work and 
practical experience seem to indicate thet 
Jerseys have more heat tolerance than 
other dairy breeds, which may account 
for their predominance in the South, 
Crosses with Jersey bulls and purebred 
Red Sindhi cows have been made at the 
Allahabad Institute for more than 14 
years, with apparently favorable results, 


Average Milk Flow Comparisons 


In India the average yearly milk pro- 
duction per cow is about 1,000 pounds. 
A Red Sindhi cow must produce 2,500 
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Vitex “‘Natural’’ Vitamin D Concentrate 
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pounds of milk in 300 days to be eligible 
for registry in the Central Herd Book. 
Most of the cows in the purebred herd 
at the Allahabad Institute are registered, 
and 24 cows in 1945 averaged 2,768 
pounds of milk in 293 days. A number 
of individuals have produced as much 
as 8,000 pounds. 


Jersey bulls crossed on the Red Sindhi 
cows have sired 13 daughters, which in 
1945 averaged 4,765 pounds in 382 days. 

The sire of one of the bulls and one 
of the females acquired by the Bureau 
is out of the registered cow “Sindhi 
Queen” which made three yearly records 
averaging 7,488 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 4.5 per cent butterfat. The average 
milk production of all cows in the United 
States is about 4,700 pounds a year, and 
the average in Louisiana is about 2,400 
pounds. 

The nature of the operation, whose 
result holds much interest from the 
standpoint of the southern dairy indus- 
try in this country, obviously is one of 
slow progress. Late advices to the 
“Review” from Mr. Reed state that, up 
to date, steps have been confined to the 
fundamental work of breeding the bulls 
to high producing Jersey cows at the 
Beltsville station, plans calling for breed- 
ing during the year of a large namber of 
high producing Jerseys from some of the 
BDI's various stations to these bulls. 


It is hoped that some time within the 
next few months definite cooperation 
with southern states such as Texas and 
Louisiana will be perfected, at which 
time the Brahman cattle and their off- 
spring will be moved to the Jeanerette, 
Louisiana Station. From then on, as Mr. 
Reed points out, it will be some time 
before the Bureau will have any conclu- 
sions concerning the crossing experiment, 
because several years will naturally be 
required before milk production records 
from the cattle in the experiment can 


be tabulated. 
—— a 


SUGAR ALLOCATION UP 


Washington, D. C. — Announcement 
was made here February 24 by the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council of 
an increase in sugar allocations to do- 
mestic users during the coming year. The 
coming move is made possible because 
of an anticipated receipt by the United 
States during 1947 of 6,800,000 short 
tons, raw value, of sugar. 

An increase of 20 per cent is antici- 
pated in supplies for the processed food 
and soft drink industries in the country. 
These industry users will, it is stated, 
receive a 10 per cent increase in sugar 
ration on April 1, and an additional 10 
per cent boost on July 1. 

The Emergency Food Council report- 
ed that the 1946 allocation to the United 
States totaled 5,483,000 tons. 
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Joins Foremost Dairies 
Dr. C. Lewis Wrenshall of Southern 


Research Institute Appointed Com- 
pany’s Research Director 


Dr. C. Lewis Wrenshall, head of the 
Organic and Agricultural Chemistry Di- 
vision of Southern Research Institute, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
Director of Research Laboratories for 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Paul E. Reinhold, 
President of Foremost. 

In addition to directing Foremost’s 
sponsored research programs in the In- 





DR. C. LEWIS WRENSHALL 


stitute, Mr. Reinhold said, Dr. Wren- 
shall will be responsible for coordinating 


the technical control work of Foremost’s ° 


thirty-three milk and ice cream produc- 
and distributing centers and planning a 
long range development program in ag- 
ricultural economics and food processing. 

“The appointment of Dr. Wrenshall,” 
Mr. Reinheld said, “is right in line with 
Foremost’s steadfast belief in the South. 
We foresee a future of prosperity and 
economic greatness throughout the South 
and we have pledged our untiring efforts 
to hasten this greatness.” 


Dr. W. A. Lazier, Director of the 
Southern Research Institute, said that 
Dr. Wrenshall will be the first member 
of the Institute Staff to accept an execu- 
tive position in one of the Institute’s 
sponsoring companies. His loss will be 
partly offset by Foremost’s continued 
participation in the Institute’s program, 
he said. 

“The Institute’s program contemplates 
the setting up of many new industrial 
research laboratories arising out of In- 
stitute-sponsored projects,” Dr. Lazier 
said. 


Dr. Wrenshall has rendered valuable 


n 


service to the organization during it 
formative years, particularly in outlinin 
research possibilities in agricultural sub 
jects. He has filled many public speak- 
ing engagements throughout the southern 
states. 

A native of Canada, Dr. Wrenshall 
earned his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in chemistry at the University of 
Saskatchewan and a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in agricultural chemistry at 
McGill University in 1936. 

Shortly after the second World War 
started he came to the United States as 
a member of the staff attached to the 
British Purchasing Commission and was 
engaged in the procurement of military 
explosives. He is a member of the Amer- 
ian Chemical Society, the Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada, the American Society 
of Agronomy, the Soil Science Society of 
America and the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council. He has written more than 
20 scientific articles on chemical and ag- 
ricultural subjects. 

pai chao 
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J. A. Fritz Retires After 29 Years — 
W. S. Frank Named 


Dr. C. R. Roberts, vice president in 
charge of the country department of 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the retirement of J. A. Fritz, 
who has been manager of the Chateau- 
gay evaporated milk plant of Sheffield 
since February, 1918. At the same time 
Dr. Roberts announced the appointment 
of W. S. Frank, of Walton, N. Y., as 
manager of this plant. 


Mr. Fritz has been with the company 
for twenty-nine years and is known as an 
authority on evaporated milk production. 
He has guided the production of canned 
milk at this plant for the Armed Forces 
during two wars, World War I and 
World War II. Under his managership 
this plant won the coveted Department 
of Agriculture “A” Award for outstand- 
ing accomplishment in the processing 
of “Food for Freedom”. 

Mr. Frank brings to the Chateaugay 
plant a long background of experience 
in the manufacture of evaporated milk. 
He packed evaporated milk for the 
Nestles Company during the first World 
War and for the Sheffield Company in 
the last war. He came to Sheffield in 
1925 and has managed the Walton, 
N. Y., evaporated milk plant of that 
company. 





ELECTED TO THATCHER BOARD 





Following the regular February meet- 
ing of the board of directors of Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., Franklin B. Pollock, president; an- 
nounces that Lewis H. Durland had been 
elected to the board of directors. 
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CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RE- 
TIN) is a _ specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 
3 TIMES HARDER than ordin- 
ary tin. It can be used on prac- 
tically any metal surface except 
aluminum and lead. Flavor of 
contents in vat or tank posi- 
tively not affected. The use of 
CROMATIN often saves costly 
and time-consuming repairs, and 
restores to service vats or tanks 
considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to 
stainless steel pipe, Cromatin has 
no equal. 
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jst BRUSH TIN ON 
LIKE PAINT 


Just mix CROMATIN 
powder with water 
and apply with brush, 
like paint. 


USE BLOW 
2nd 


TORCH AND 
WIPE 
CROMATIN makes «a 
smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wip- 
ing produces lustre. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
Turns Black.” One pint $12.00— covers approximately 200 
sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 
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ROUND-UP of the Recent Meeting 
of NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Organization’s Officials Give Resume of Proceedings and Ap- 


praise Potential Results of Recent Mid-Winter Conference and 


Annual Meeting — 1947 Activities to Be Greatly Expanded 


HICAGO, IIl.—Officials of the Na- 
C tional Dairy Council have recently 

been devoting themselves to the 
task of evaluating the outstanding results, 
immediate potential, which 
already stemmed and which may con- 
fidently be expected in the future, from 
the recent Annual Meeting and Winter 
Conference staged at Atlantic City, N. 
J. with headquarters at the Traymore 
Hotel. Full outline of the major feature 
of the three-day session was given in the 
February issue of “American Milk Re- 
view.” 


and have 


Summing up the highly successful 
gathering, the Council’s Chicago head- 
quarters at 111 North Canal Street has 
stressed the following impressions of the 
event, which wound up with a well de- 
fined goal of pushing forward 
rapidly all efforts toward preaching the 
Gospel of sound nutrition to millions 
more of the country’s population. 


more 


Final day of the sessions was spent in 
panel discussions relating to new ma- 
terials—11 million pieces are planned 
for production and distribution in the 
school and professional systems of the 





Seene at the Banquet Held During the 


Recent 


nation this coming year,—and in prob- 
facing the Dairy Council units. 
These problems included, among other 
things, ways and means of keeping the 
dairy industry informed of Council ac- 
tivities. 


lems 


Leaflets, posters, booklets, visual aids 
of all kinds were discussed by profes- 
sional, educational and consumer groups, 
together with the nutrition department 
and the art and production department 
of the Council staff. Creation of such 
materials is the responsibility of the na- 
tional staff, which has the aid of nationally 
known professional people and such pro- 
fessional societies as the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The program has as its theme “Build- 
ing Tomorrow's Market Today.” Depart- 
ment heads from the national staff, direc- 
tors of the half-hundred affiliated Dairy 
Council units and members of their staffs 
were in attendance throughout. On the 
first two days representatives from the 
dairy industry itself were present from 
all parts of the nation. 

Highlights of the convention included: 


Re-election, for the 11th consecutive 


28th Annual Meeting 


and Mid-winter Conference of 





MILTON HULT 
Re-elected National Dairy Council President 


year, of Milton Hult of Chicago as presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Council, and 
the addition of 11 new members to the 
NDC board of directors. Complete re- 
sults of the balloting are given elsewhere 
on this page. 

Address of Dr. Morris Fishbein, inter- 
nationally known medical authority and 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in extreme praise of 
the nutrition program of the NDC and 
“of its wonderful by-product, milk.” 

“We are extremely gratified,” declared 
President Hult as the conference ended, 
“with the faith of our guest speakers in 
our nutritional program, and at the in- 
creasing emphasis that is being given 
the promotion of national health and 
well-being through sound nutrition. And 


the National Dairy Council With 


Headquarters at the Hotel Traymore in Atlantic City, When Eminent Authorities Told How to Build Tomorrow's Dairy Markets Today. 
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mechanism to get out of order . .. no worry over sudden refrigeration 
failure. A comparatively small compressor builds ice on coils during 
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Chloride or other freezing point depressent. The “King Zeero” is as 
attractive as it is efficient. Its gleaming polished aluminum exterior 
makes it the ideal installation for even the most modern dairy plant. 
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with the Original “King Zeero” Ice Buider. 
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we can not forget, in rightful pride, the 
statement of Dr. Fishbein in his address, 
which was widely quoted by the press. 
Dr. Fishbein said, ‘The dairy industry 
and the nation are fortunate indeed to 
have had, for so many years, an organi- 
zation such as your own National Dairy 
Council. We physicians know that you 
can not go wrong in promoting, as you 
have so admirably done, good health 
through sound nutrition.’ ” 


Dr. Fishbein climaxed a program that 
also featured a discussion by Dr. Charles 
Glen King, scientific director of the non- 
profit Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York City. He and Dr. Fishbein agreed 
that improved standards in good and 
healthy living owe much to the National 
Dairy Council, and each predicted that 
American living and health standards, in 
the years to come, will be elevated in no 
small measure through nutritional re- 
search and education. 


Other Program Features 


Others on the program, whose talks 
were largely summarized in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the “Review”, included: 

Dr. John D. Clark, of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to President Truman, 
Washington, D. C., who warned that 
price adjustments are necessary to pre- 
vent a business slump, but held out sub- 
stantial hope that good American busi- 
ness cooperation would anticipate that 
slump and would prevent it. 


M. H. Brightman, executive secretary 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who predicted for 1947 
better national nutrition, expanding milk 
markets, better and more economical pro- 
duction, and possibly lower retail prices. 


Marcus J. Gordon, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who pointed out that 35 
per cent of the $120,000,000 to be spent 
in all funds this year in the school lunch 
program will go for dairy products. 


Dr. S. R. Newell, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, USDA, who said that 
one of the chief functions outlined by 
the act is to “foster the most effective 
use of our great agricultural production 
for higher standards of nutrition.” 


Dr. Harry C. Trelogan, of the USDA 
Dairy Branch, who indicated that co- 
ordinated in dairying, stimu- 
lated by the department, is going to give 
a tremendous boost to better nutrition. 


research 


Mark Love, opera and radio star, gave 
a dramatization based on the American 
way of life. 


Also as before noted, the Philadelphia 
Dairy Council was host unit to the con- 
ference. 


Immediately at the conclusion of the 
proceedings E. W. Tiedeman, chairman 
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of the executive committee of the NDC 
board of directors, was interviewed over 
WNBC, New York City key station for 
the National Broadcasting Company, by 
Tom Page, NBC farm program director. 
The broadcast gave highlights of the con- 
ference for the eastern NBC network 
through the medium of Page’s daily pro- 
gram, “Modern Farmer.” 








NDC 1947 Officers 


| Milton Hult, president; W. A. | 
| Wentworth, of The Borden Co., | 
of New York City, first vice presi- 

dent; John W. Ladd, of Cherry- | 
Burrell Corp., Chicago, second vice | 
president; Wilbur Carlson, of Kraft | 
Foods Co., Chicago, secretary; G. | 
E. Wallis, of Creamery Package 

Mfg. Co., of Chicago, treasurer; | 
and E. W. Tiedeman, of Central 

Grade A Co-operative, Appleton, | 
| Wis., chairman of the executive | 
committee. 


| Directors 


Arthur J. Good, of the Pick- 
erington Creamery, Pickerington, 
| Ohio; D. A. Meeks, of Armour & | 
| Co., Chicago; D. K. Howe, of 
| Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, | 
Neb.; Ridgway Kennedy, of Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc., of Philadelphia, | 
| Pa.; Paul Reinhold of Foremost | 
| Dairies, Inc., of Jacksonville, Fla.; | 
John S. Watson, of the Milk Pro- | 

} 


ducers of San Francisco, Petaluma, 

Cal.; H. M. McCormack, of Amer- 

| ican Can Co., New York City; Rus- 

| sell Wilhelm, of Owens-Illinois 

| Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; Dan T. 

| Carlson, of the American Dairy 
Association, Willmar, Minn.; Fol- 
mer Hansen, of Iowa Dairy Indus- 
try Commission, Cedar Falls, Iowa, | 
and H. H. Neel, of National Dairy | 
Products Corp., Chicago. | 














Book on Prices 


Prof. F. A. 
Pearson and Dr. E. E. Vial Just Pub- 


Statistical Analyses by 


lished by Cornell University Press 


The price level—an index of the mar- 
ket prices for thirty basic commodities 
was the most important single factor af- 
fecting prices of dairy and _ livestock 
products during the period from 1921 
through 1941, a statistical analvsis by 
Professor Frank A. Pearson of Cornell 
University, and Dr. Edmund E. Vial, 
formerly economist for the Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New York metropolitan 
milk marketing area, reveals. 

In their book, “Prices of Dairy Prod- 
ucts,” sponsored by Dr. C. J. Blanford, 
Market Administrator, and just published 
by Cornell University Press, the authors 
present for the first time an analysis of 
the relationships between monthly prices 
of dairy products and the general price 
level, the production, stocks, supply, de- 
mand and consumption of those prod- 
ucts. The book also contains an analysis 


of the factors that affect the prices of 
other livestock products. 


Published for the first time also are 
monthly indexes of the per-capita pro. 
duction, per-capita stocks, and wholesale 
prices of ten livestock products. 

Prices of livestock products rose 69 
per cent in the three year period from 
August, 1939, to March, 1942, whep 
price regulations went into effect. Pr. 
duction, on the other hand, rose 17 per 
cent. The authors maintain that the 
prevalent use of 1935-1939 as a_ basis 
for comparing present production leads 
to erroneous conclusions, since during 
this period per-capita production was 
the lowest for any five years in a quarter 
of a century. 


Contrary to what they term “wide. 
spread opinion,” the authors claim that 
national income has no effect on prices 
once the effects of the price level are 
eliminated. As an example, they point 
out that a ten per cent increase in the 
price level raised butter prices 7.5 per 
cent. After the effects of the price level 
had been considered national income 
had little or no effect on butter prices. 


The authors have estimated that live- 
stock and livestock products represent 
54 per cent of the farmer's income, 40 
per cent of the food bill of the nation, 
and 14 per cent of the cost of living. 


This cloth-bound, 154 page book may 
be ordered through this publication or 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The price per copy is $3.00 which should 
accompany the order. 

———————————— 


CORBETT GOES TO MARYLAND 





Dean and Asso- 
ciate Director of Extension 


Becomes Associate 


Dr. Roger B. Corbett, who for the 
past three years has been secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in Chicago, will return shortly to the 
University of Maryland, according to an- 
nouncement by Dr. H. C. Byrd, presi- 
dent of the University. Dr. Corbett will 
fill the position of associate dean and 
associate director of extension in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Previous to accepting the position of 
secretary with the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Dr. Corbett served as director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and is well known for numerous agricul- 
tural activities in the northeastern states. 


Dr. Corbett is a graduate of Cornell 
University, has been on the staff of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station and 
the University of Connecticut. He also 
was the first secretary and later served 
as president of the Northeastern Dairy 
Conference. 
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irter Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
ide. lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
that is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
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FIELDMEN weet ac MADISON 


Well-Attended Program Prepared for One-Day Event Staged by Dairy Industry 


Department of Wisconsin College of Agriculture — Quality Improvement Theme 


ADISON, WIS.—Upwards of 400 
IV feetamen and other dairy leaders 

interested in all branches of qual- 
ity improvement efforts and activities 
were attracted to the Annual Wisconsin 
Dairy Plant Fieldmen’s Conference 
staged here recently under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of Dairy In- 
dustry of the University of Wisconsin’s 
College of Agriculture. Professor H. C. 
Jackson, Dairy Industry Department 
chairman, officiated at the opening of the 
interesting and comprehensive schedule 
of events. 


Summary of the formal discussions, 
presented by specialists in the field, 
follows: 

First speaker was H. F. DePew of the 
Luick Dairy Company, Milwaukee, who 
is also chairman of the Wisconsin Dairy 
Industry Committee. His topic, “Quality 
and Efficency, The Industry Program for 
1947”, fully covered the development 
of a state-wide plan for the State. This, 
he pointed out, would be educational in 
nature and would have as its purpose the 
encouragement of economical and ef- 
ficient production of high quality dairy 
products in Wisconsin. It would in- 
volve coordination of the efforts of milk 
producers, processors, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the University, 
as well as other organizations interested 
in dairying, in solving problems affecting 
the dairy industry. 


The specific program to be adopted 
for 1947 is only tentative at present, Mr. 
DePew stated, but it involves the setting 
up of local committees working with the 
State Industry Committee to serve as a 
clearing house for problems of farmers, 
dairy plant operators, and other branches 
of the industry. Details, he said, are to 
be worked out by a steering committee 
representing the dairy industry and will 
be available in the near future. 

Dr. Vearl Smith’s Talk 

The second speaker, Dr. Vearl Smith 
of the College’s Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, spoke on “What Is a Sound 
Herd Health Program?” Dr. Smith placed 
major emphasis on the importance of a 
sound program to prevent disease in 
the first place. The importance of cor- 
recting feed deficiencies by providing 
well balanced nutrition was also stressed. 


The following were outlined as specific 
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major points in a sound program of dis- 
ease prevention. 

1. Prevention of the introduction of 
disease by raising replacements. He 
pointed out, for example, that the 
chances of correctly diagnosing mastitis 
in dry cows were not good. To prevent 
introduction of Brucellosis, he suggested 
that every newly purchased cow be iso- 
lated from the rest of the herd at first. 
If the newly purchased cows were preg- 
nant, he suggested that they be kept 
from associating with the rest of the herd 
until they had been tested thirty days 
after calving and found to be negative. 

2. The use of certain tests as aids in 
detecting disease as early as possible was 
discussed. Special reference was made 
to the use of the strip cup as a simple 
aid -which every farmer could use 
before each milking to help detect mas- 
titis. 











Set Wisconsin Date 


Madison, Wis. — Announcement 
has lately been issued here by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Jackson, head of the 
| Department of Dairy Industry of 
| the University of Wisconsin’s Col- 

lege of Agriculture, that his Depart- 
| ment is planning to hold its annual 
| Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference 
on Thursday, April 10. 
A large attendance is anticipated 
at the event this year. Program 

details have not yet been worked 

out, though copies of the schedule 
| of events for the one-day session 
| will be issued just as soon as they 
| are available. } 


| 


3. Isolation or segregation of animals 
found to be infected was recommended 
wherever possible in a practical way. 











4. The cleansing and disinfection of 
premises where infected cattle had been 
and the importance of thoroughly steril- 
izing the milking machine between milk- 
ings were cited as very important in 
preventing spread of disease. 

5. To get effective results from any 
treatment for disease, treat as early as 
possible after proper diagnosis has been 
made. 

6. Immunization treatment by calf- 
hood vaccination was mentioned as of 
value for Bang’s control but emphasis 
was placed on the fact that cows cannot 
be immunized against mastitis by vac- 
cination as far as we know now. Field- 


men should discourage any attempts t 
vaccinate for mastitis. 

7. Prevention of physical injury by 
eliminating dirty and filthy cow yard 
and by providing proper bedding ar« 
other management details that are ex 
ceedingly helpful in cutting down dis 
ease problems. Proper milking practices 
to prevent injury during milking was dis- 
cussed as of extreme importance in pre 
venting mastitis. 


Protection of animals from too much 
exposure to wind and rain and the 
provision of a “warm bed” were cited as 
other management items important in 
the maintenance of good health. Anomer 
item mentioned was that of keeping 
harmful objects, such as nails and other 
hardware, out of the reach of cattle so 
that they would not be injured by swal- 
lowing them. 


Gearing Production Important 


Dr. N. N. Allen, Professor of Dairy 
Hsubandry at the College, spoke on 
“Gearing Production to the Market”. 


“Dairy plants could operate much 
more efficiently if the milk production 
were uniform throughout the year,” Dr. 
Allen emphasized. “These savings 
would result in a higher average price 
to the producer, and both would bene- 
fit. Production in Wisconsin rises to a 
very high peak in May and June, fol- 
lowed by a rapid decline to the lowest 
point in November. Seasonal freshening, 
feed conditions, and weather are among 
the major factors interacting to bring 
about these irregularities of production. 


“It is a rather common impression that 
excessive spring freshening is primarily 
responsible. In a USDA study of the in- 
fluence of season on milk production, it 
was found that in Wisconsin when the 
effect of cows freshening was kept con- 
stant, a major part of the seasonal trend 
remained. In California, with even dis- 
tribution of calving dates, production was 
quite constant. This suggests that feed- 
ing and weather may be much greater 
factors. 

“Heavier fall freshening will tend to 
compensate for some of the other irreg- 
ularities,” he stressed, “and the fall fresh 
cow will ordinarily return more milk and 
greater profit to the owner. The fieldman 
should recognize, however, that fall 
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REASONS WHY 
DUROBAR 


Electric Screens 


Are Standard Equipment on 
the Plants of the Largest 
Milk Processors. 


1. DESTROYS FLIBS — automatically 
— Need no attention by personnel. 


2. OBVIATES SPRAYS — with at- 
tendant expense, odors, and possible 
menace to health and product. 


3. KILLS FLIES OUTSIDE THE 
PLANT — before they can _ con- 
taminate the product. 

1. SHOWS A PROFIT ON ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT in savings on labor 
and materials used in other methods. 


- ECONOMICAL — current used is 
negligible — no service problems. 
Lasts for years with ordinary care. 

For confirmation of the efficiency of 

Durobars, ask those who have used 

them for years — names on request, 





Write for full information and 
valuable fly control program. 


SCREEN 


CORPORATION 
549 W. Washington 
Boulevard 


Dept. 11-B 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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PROTECT PRODUCT PURITY 


with New Germicidal Ultraviolet 





PREVENTS COSTLY BACTERIAL CONTAMINATION 
PROTECTS YOUR PROFITS + BUILDS YOUR PRESTIGE 


RAD-I-AIR is the newest, most effective scientific guardian against 
product contamination in all milk and dairy food production and 
bottling areas. Keeps the bacteria count down by irradiation of 
high intensity ultraviolet energy. 

RAD-I-AIR protects every plant operation, creating sterile 
zones in which products may be handled and processed free of 
contamination. Installed over conveyor lines, RAD-I-AIR pro- 
tects unfilled bottles on their way to filling and capping, keeping 
them fresh, sterile, safe. 

In cheese production, RAD-I-AIR prevents cross infection of 
molds of different types, protecting flavor and product saleability. 

RAD-I-AIR also kills bacteria in cooler areas, guards stored 
butter against bad odors. Overall irradiation protects employee 
health, further guarding against product contamination. Wher- 
ever sanitized air is necessary for the purity, safety and keeping 
qualities of your products, RAD-I-AIR provides complete over- 
all protection. 

This means easier compliance with sanitary standards, better 
control of quality, reduced waste and spoilage, higher profits and 
greater consumer acceptance and good-will. RAD-I-AIR is a 
potent advertising factor, calling attention to extra protection 
for your customers. 

Low-cost profit-and-reputation protecting RAD-I-AIR is in- 
stalled by specialists who know your problem. Get the facts now! 


DETAILS 





i 

i 

; TRU-AIR Ultraviolet Products Co., Dept. 6-B-7 

1 1019 N. Madison Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California 

Send full information showing how a RAD-I-AIR installation 
i benefits dairy businesses. 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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Brings the Germ-Killing Power oF Sunlight lsdbors 
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freshening is an objective which the 
farmer can only partially attain. With 
a breeding date in mind to freshen the 
cows at the desired time, the first breed- 
ings will be distributed over a range of 
at least three weeks, due to the length 
of the estrus cycle in the cow. Concep- 
tion will usually average only about 50 
per cent under good conditions, and re- 
breedings will ordinarily distribute the 
calvings over a period of several months. 
Thus, the calving dates will tend to move 
up. Likewise, the heifers born to these 
calvings will tend to freshen a little later 
unless breeding is delayed so they calve 
at almost three years of age. Delayed 
calving runs up costs of milk production 
quite markedly. 


“Better summer feeding offers greatest 
possibilities of equalizing production. 
The peak production coincides with the 
peak of permanent pastures. The aver- 
age farm cow is fed better then than at 
any other time of the year. The ‘summer 
slump’ follows this peak and coincides 
with pasture failure. During July and 
August the poorest feeding of the year 
results, due to neglect of cows on poor 
pastures. The USDA study showed that 
better summer feeding would prevent 
much of this slump and the effects carry 
over into December. Better summer feed- 
ing can be accomplished by a good pas- 
ture program. 


“Supplementary summer feeding is 
very effective,” Dr. Allen went on. “This 
should include roughages as well as grain. 
A well filled outdoor hay rack acts as a 
safety valve against underfeeding. The 
frequency of refilling is a good indicator 
of pasture conditions. The water supply 
is often poorest during the summer when 
the cows’ requirements are highest. 
Clean, wholesome water in or near a 
shady spot within the pasture area is 
best. Shade for protection from the hot 
sun is very important for the cow. She 
has a very poor cooling system. 


“The must recognize that 
real problems confront the producer in 
overcoming the seasonal fluctuations,” he 
concluded. “Producers’ problems are 
plant problems and vice versa. If each 
recognizes the problems of the other, the 
better producers can meet their share 
of the problem and can do much to help 
the fieldman to educate the less 
gressive producers.” 


fieldman 


pro- 


Bacteria Control Matters 
“Problems of Controlling Bacteria” 
was discussed by E. M. Foster, Associate 
Professor of the Department of Agricul- 

tural Bacteriology at the College. 
“Controlling bacteria in milk,” he said, 
“can be accomplished by (1) minimizing 
the numbers that get into the milk, (2) 
preventing the growth of those that suc- 
ceed in entering, and (3) destroying the 
organisms by pasteurization. Of the 
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sources of bacteria, the utensils are by 
far the most important. Adequate clean- 
ing, sterilization and drying of the uten- 
sils is to be stressed. Growth of bacteria 
can best be prevented by prompt and 
adequate cooling of the milk. Pasteuri- 
zation cannot be relied upon to rectify 
mistakes of careless production. Thermo- 
duric bacteria that survive pasteurization 
may be important in reducing milk qual- 
ity, especially as their relative proportion 
in the milk is increased by the heat de- 
struction of less resistant bacteria.” 

C. A. Abele of the Chicago Board of 
Health and member of the Committee on 
Standard Methods, discussed modifica- 
tions in the agar plate method and in the 
methylene blue reduction method for the 
estimate of bacterial content of milk and 
milk products. He explained the reason 
for change in the incubation tempera- 
ture from 37 deg. C. to 35 deg. C. for 
the culture of agar plates and the rea- 
sons for including inversion of the sam- 
ple tubes after each reading of the inten- 
sity of color in the reduction test. 

Before concluding his discussion, Mr. 
Abele cautioned his audience about over- 
confidence in the accuracy of so-called 
“Bacterial counts”, pointing out that the 
methods discussed do not yield results 
which warrant assumptions of accuracy 
beyond the ability of the tests to yield. 


Changes in Dairy Laws 


Anthony E. Madler, of the legal staff 
of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture, Madison, presented a talk 
on “Possible Changes in Dairy Laws”. 
Given below are some of the highlights 


of his talk: 


“Because a very substantial part of the 
income of the Wisconsin farmer is the 
income from milk and dairy products, he 
has during the past few years enjoyed a 
period of relatively greater prosperity 
than the farmers of the rest of the nation. 
With falling prices he is going to be 
hardest hit unless continued emphasis is 
placed on quality. 


“The quality of dairy products is de- 
termined not by the product alone but 
also by the sanitary conditions under 
which the milk is produced and process- 
ed. That’s why your work is important. 


“With the public health officials of 
other cities and other states recognizing 
these important phases of quality work, 
our inspection and quality work must be 
broadened,” he pointed out. “In cooper- 
ation with the College and the industry, 
the Department is approaching the mat- 
ter by first proposing minimum standards 
for the production and processing of all 
milk used for fluid purposes in this state. 
If and when such a sanitary code is 
promulgated it is anticipated that the 
evaporated milk and powdered milk 
phases of the industry, who already have 


adopted codes of their own, will readily 
fall in line. The butter and cheese in- 
dustries, we feel, will readily adopt such 
a reasonable code. 

“It will mean additional work, added 
personnel and more detailed record 
keeping,” Mr. Madler warned. “Separat- 
ing the work of patronage solicitation 
from actual quality work is necessary to 
insure recognition in out-of-state markets 
of the work in the sanitation field.” 


The County Agent's Help 


E. H. Florence, County Agent, 
Shawano County (formerly with Sanitary 
Standards, Evaporated Milk Association), 
talked on “How a County Agent Can 
Help the Fieldman”. Mr. Florence 
pointed out that in his experience, farm- 
ers as a whole want to do the right thing. 
Some of them are just putting it off as 
long as they can but they will do the 
right thing if worked with properly. 

Mr. Florence continued by saying that 
few county agents realize the losses from 
rejected milk and the problems that the 
plants have in working out a quality 
program. The fieldman needs to realize 
that the county agent is not familiar with 
the finer points of a quality program. He 
emphasized that the fieldman should call 
on the county agent to let him know 
what he is trying to do in his program 
and to get associated with the county 
agent on quality work. The fieldman 
can give the county agent very valuable 
assistance with 4-H Club work and some 
other phases of the county agent’s pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Florence gave the following sug- 
gestions to the fieldmen in his summary: 


1. It is a good idea for the fieldman 
to contact the county agent as often as 
he can. 

2. It is advisable for the fieldman to 
attend the county agent’s meetings 
whenever he can. 

3. It is a big help for the fieldman to 
give the county agent a lift whenever he 
can, that is, in helping to promote pro- 
crams that are beneficial to both the 
fieldman and the county agent. 

1. It is a good idea to invite the 
county extension agents to visit the plant 
to see how things are going, especially 
when quality tests are being made. It 
is a good idea also to invite the county 
agent to make farm visits with the field- 
man to learn about quality conditions on 
the farm. 

Mr. Florence concluded by urging the 
fieldmen to stress that they are service 
men to the farmers, the same as the 
county agents. 

An informal question - and - answer 
period on the matters under discussion 
concluded the day’s program, which was 
extremely well received by the large 
gathering on hand. 
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SENSATIONAL 


PERFECT, PERMANENT 
FLOOR REPAIRS 


IN 1 2 HOURS 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


Easy to use Cleve-O-Cement makes quick work of patching 








worn, cracked, rutted and broken cement floors. NOT an 
asphalt composition, Cleve-O-Cement dries overnight to a hard, 
non-porous, smooth but slip-proof surface that resists heat, 
cold, live steam, oils and most acids. Easily mixed and applied 
by any handyman to wet or dry floors, Cleve-O-Cement bonds 


perfectly, will not crack away from surrounding concrete. 


Thousands of meat packing plants, bottling plants, dairies, and 
laundries report remarkable results under most severe conditions. 


Send for ‘‘Free Test’’ sample and full details. 


MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Do You Have THE 
Latest Pump DATA? 


Informative Bulletins by 


PEERLESS PUMPS 


DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS CLOSE-COUPLED VERTICAI 


Capacities: 15 to 30,000 g.p.m. TURBINE PUMPS. Request Bulletin 
Request Bulletin B-141-1 B-159. 




















EP-KO 


WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


REDUCES CLEANING COSTS 


When properly used, SEP-KO minimizes time 








and labor on equipment cleaning — and pro- 





longs life of your equipment. Absolutely 
harmless to personnel and equipment. Consult 


our representative. 


MONARCH Soap & CHEMICAL CO. 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 








HI-LIFT PUMPS. For small dia. JET WATER SYSTEMS. Capacities 
wells. Request Bulletin B-142. up to 5000 gals. per br. Request 
Bulletin B-155-1 
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Cultured Products 


N INTERESTING booklet en- 
A ite. “Cultured Dairy Products” 


is currently being offered by Gen- 
eral Biochemicals, Inc., Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. It covers production and quality 
control of buttermilk, butter, cottage 
cheese and special milks such as Acido- 
philus, Bulgarian and Yoghurt. Copies 
are available upon request. 


Steam Cleaner 


HICAGO, ILL.—D. C. Cooper Co., 
* 1467 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 

announces a new steam cleaner, 
adaptable to every requirement of the 
farmer, dairyman, stockman and poul- 
tryman, which is said to destroy germs 
and lice in dairy, hog and poultry houses 
and sterilize milk cans and dairy equip- 
ment. Live steam heats water for cook- 
ing feed. It is designed to cut grease 
from floors, walls, vats, containers, 
sterilizing at it cleans. 


The steam cleaner, it is claimed, is 
economical and simple to operate, and 
does not require a skilled operator. No 
electric current is necessary. It is 
equipped with wheels which makes it 
easily portable to any job. Steam is 
generated by low cost fuel oil or kero- 
sene. The machine is manufactured to 
give three different types of cleaning: 
(1) Produces spray of hot water and 
soap; (2) Mixture of hot water, soap and 
steam; (3) Steam and soap. 





Cooper's Steam Cleaner is 65” long, 
26” wide and has overall height of 37”. 
The burner is a large pressure type with 
fire passing through 9% ft. of 5” tubing, 
producing very rapid generation. The 
burner is sufficient size to maintain a 
normal working capacity of 45 Ibs. steam 
pressure when hooked to city water 
main. The cleaner has two valves con- 
trolling the steam. When both valves 
are open, the machine gives an atomiz- 
ing spray which is approximately 80 per 
cent steam and 20 per cent soap and 
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water. By closing one valve, machine 
gives a dry steam. 


The cleaner can be operated with 
water delivered to machine under pres- 
sure or can be filled from any container. 
The water capacity is 50 gallons and has 
a 7 gallon fuel tank which will operate 
continuously 1% to 2 hours without re- 
filling. It is said to be available for 
immediate delivery and is within the 
price range of the smallest onerator. 


Steel Top Table 

NEW TYPE of stainless steel top 

A table is being introduced by An- 

derson Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 





The table top is made of heavy 16 
gauge stainless steel and the corners are 
welded and polished smooth. The top 
is not fastened to the base and can be 
easily lifted off for cleaning. 

The base is made of square steel tub- 
ing with rounded corners. It is of sturdy 
welded construction. The base is made 
of steel square tubing, metal zine spray- 
ed, and a second coat of sprayed alum- 
inum is added as a finishing touch. 

At the present time this unit is made 
in one size only, 26x44x30 inches high. 
Later on additional sizes will be added. 
We are in a position to quote on special 
sizes and tables with casters. 


Floor Maintenance 
OW MAJOR COMPANIES have 
reduced floor maintenance costs 
through the use of Emeri-Crete 
flooring is stressed in a new bulletin 
released by Walter Maguire Co., Inc., 
producers of Cortland emery aggregate. 
This aggregate is mixed simply with 
cement and water to produce the floors 
described and shown in the bulletin. 
Details on an “in your plant” test are 
given. 


typi eyo 
ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Test data on the installations dis- 
cussed reveal the following: Emeri-Crete 
flooring withstands continued heavy- 
duty service; prevents accidents and 
damage to goods in transit; improves 
trucking facilities; is unaffected by heat; 
is resistant to such processing materials 
aslactic acids, organic wastes and mois- 
ture. 

Copies of the bulletin, No. 603, are 
availiable from Walter Maguire Co., Inc., 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 

Grid Blast Coils 

NEW CATALOG | describing 


“Grid” Blast Coils has just been 

published by D. J. Murray Manu- 
facturing Co., Wausau, Wis. It con- 
tains a detailed description of the one 
piece high test cast iron construction of 
the “fin” heating sections, the exclusive 
feature of “Grid” Blast Coils. 

Diagrams of installations, performance 
charts, temperature differential conver- 
sion tables, physical data, and specifica- 
tions are included in this catalog. Listed 
are the classifications of industries that 
are now using “Grid” Blast Coils. 

Free copy of the catalog will be sent 
upon request. 

Can Carrier 

HE DuGAY ice cream can carrier 
makes the handling of ice cream 
cans an easier and more sanitary 

job both in the plant and on the truck. 





It handles all standard sizes of both 
paper and metal cans. The DuGay 
operates on the lever principle. The 
heavier the can the tighter its grip. No 
part of the carrier touches the ice cream 
even when the lid is off the can. 

This carrier is simply made of cad- 
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achieved. 





Rogers Vacuum Pans 
and Rogers Spray Proc- 
ess Milk Drying Plants 
virtually blanket the na- 
tion's dairy centers... 
best proof that "know- 
how" counts. 





CONDENSING AND SPRAY 
PROCESS DRYING PLANTS 
“The Choice of Dairyland’’ Since 1883.. 







BOTTLE CAPS ARE 
TOPS IN QUALITY 
AND VALUE 


There are two services 
which every bottle cap 
must perform. A cap 
must Protect your milk 
and it must Sell your 





milk. These two require- 
ments are always met in 
“Tops-All” bottle caps, 
which lead in quality 
and appearance, to make 
“Tops-All” the finest 
bottle cap made. 


ROBERT S. LEONARD CO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. DALLAS, TEXAS 


March, 1947 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surtaces 












despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


s a 
Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST 






Proved Lactic Acid 
Resistant by ACID TEST 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 





General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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mium plated steel. It is easily cleaned. 
Immediate deliveries can be made from 
stock. Circular and prices may be ob- 
tained from Cherry-Burrell Branches and 
Associate Distributors. 


Good-Will Calendars 


F SPECIAL INTEREST to those 
Oia the milk field is The Coronet 

Kiddie Calendar for 1948, now be- 
ing offered as an advertising medium 
to promote good will among cus- 
tomers. This calendar contains 12 full 
color reproductions of the best child 
photographs published in Coronet Maga- 
zine, and was compiled after repeated 
requests for reprints from Coronet’s 
4,000,000 readers proving the popularity 
of these pictures. 

The calendar is beautifully printed 
on gloss paper and carries the imprint 
of the advertiser on the bottom where 
it is plainly visible wherever the calendar 
is opened. Helpful hints on health and 
child care, weight and height charts are 
included making the Coronet Kiddie 
Calendar thoroughly useful as well as 
richly decorative. 


Rolamarker 
nee manual marking of 


of cartons and cases is achieved 

with the new lightweight Rola- 
marker manufactured and sold _ by 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc., New York, de- 
signers and manufacturers of industrial 
marking equipment. 


Designed to save time wherever 
multiple marking of flat or irregular 
surfaces is performed, Rolamarker marks 
any surface with one quick motion. Be- 
cause it eliminates the varied steps in- 
volved in stencil-marking, it is said to 
be four times faster than stenciling. 
Also, its clean, sharp impression permits 
a more distinct and legible imprint in 
only half the space required by stencil 
marks. 


This device is used for marking names, 
addresses, content or shipping informa- 
tion. The largest model Rolamarker, 
which is available in three sizes, affords 
impressions up to 5” by 12” in area. 


Tobey Trucks 
Nive MATERIAL handling trucks, 


with exceptionally low weight and 
high load factor, have been intro- 
duced by the California Pallet Division 
of Tobey International Company, 7005 
S. Western Ave., Los Angeles Cal. 
Truck weights range from 68 Ibs. for 
a 24x48 in. truck with 6 in. wheels, to 
130 Ibs. for the 36x72 in. model with 
12 in. wheels. Each of three sizes is 
available with 6 to 12 in. Aerol casters. 
Easy rolling load rating for all models 
is 2,000 to 5,000 Ibs., depending on 
caster size. 
The exceptional strength in relation 
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to weight results from design and con- 
struction of the truck bed, of high tensile 
aluminum alloy extrusions, similar to 
highly stressed parts used in aircraft con- 
struction. This design uses metal strength 
to maximum advantage. The bed is also 
sufficiently flexible so that the load is 
always supported on four wheels, re- 
gardless of rough floor surfaces. This 





prevents any caster spinning that wears 
out floors or pavements, and is an im- 
portant factor in upkeep costs. 


These trucks are exceptionally easy to 
clean, do not absorb or transmit odors, 
won't rust and require no painting and 
maintenance. 


Temperature Control 


OR WATER TEMPERATURE con- 
F trol the Powers Regulator Company 

announces a new condensed Cata- 
log, No. 3035, containing description of 
a complete line of regulators and ther- 
mostatic water mixing valves. 

Thermostatic regulators and _ valves 
are shown for all types of hot water 
heaters and 3-way mixing valves for two 
temperature hot water systems. 

A copy of this catalog may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the Powers Regulator 
Co., 2720 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, 
Ill. 


Nukemite 
NEW 12-PAGE BOOKLET des- 
cribing Nukemite, a synthetic resin 
coating, is now being distributed by 
Nukem Products Corp., Buffalo 20, New 
York. The booklet contains considerable 
information on the technical aspects, ap- 
plications and uses of this material in 
dairy products plants. 


In dairy processing plants, where san- 
itation is the watchword, Nukemite offers 
three outstanding features according to 
the manufacturer: It gives complete pro- 
tection against corrosion, is non-contam- 
inating, and its smooth, non-porus surface 
discourages the growth or accumulation 
of bacteria, mold or fungi. 


Lactic acids, sugars, flavor extracts 
and strong cleaning and sterilizing com- 
pounds are ineffective against Nuke- 
mite coated surfaces. The smooth, leak- 
proof film it presents has excellent abras- 
ion resistence and lends itself readily and 


safely to continual cleaning operations 
Nukemited surfaces are inert and non 
contaminating when properly applied- 
another of the desirable qualities of thi 
synthetic resin coating. 

Available in permanent and approp 
riate dairy colors of gray and pure white 
Nukemite is unexcelled for “dressing up 
and protecting structural work, floors 
pasteurizing jackets, bottle washers 
freezers, piping and other equipment 

Copies of this interesting and inform 
ative booklet may be obtained by writ 
ing to the Nukem Products Corp., whos« 
address is given above. 


Mastitis Control 


AIRYMAN’S Legal Obligation as 

Producer of Milk is the title of a 

new pamphlet issued by _ th 
Sterling Research Corp. 

The contents of the pamphlet are de 
signed to aid dairymen in checking 
Mastitis trouble, detecting abnormal 
milk conditions and maintaining higher 
standards of quality. To obtain thes: 
objectives the compilers of the pamphlet 
recommend the frqeuent use of KO-EX-7 
Brom Thymol Mastitis detectors. 


Copies of the “Dairymen’s Legal 
Obligation as a Producer of Milk” may 
be obtained by writing to Sterling Re- 
search Corporation, Dairy Division K 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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AIDS TO CONVALESCENCE 





Powdered Milk and Eggs Helped 
Undernourished to Health 


Experience with starving prisoners of 
war, with wounded and special patients 
from prison camps and with victims of 
concentration camps has demonstrated 
that restoration to normal health in 
starvation can be accomplished in about 
one-third the average time by the use 
of a food mixture containing powdered 
egg and powdered milk. 

Of 92,000 soldiers liberated from 
German prison camps treated with this 
bland diet, only 8 died, although 40 
per cent were suffering from severe star- 
vation and at least 80 per cent were 
generally malnourished. One week after 
the introduction of the egg and milk 
mixture to the standard Army ration, 
the sick call rate at Recovered Allied 
Military Prisoners camps dropped from 
over 20 per cent to 4 per cent. 

The mixture is said to taste somewhat 
like an egg nog or ice cream. Its advan- 
tages lie in its concentrated nutritional 
value and palatability. The mixture 
a rich source of superior quality protein 
which is a prime essential in conva- 
lescence. It also provides liberal amounts 
ef fat and carbohydrate for energy 
purposes. 

Science New Letter, Oct. 19, 1946 
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SORENSEN COMPANY 


FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
1049 RAYMOND AVE. ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 








DEMAND STILL 
EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


Even this spring, there won’t be enough 
SOLAR-STURGES Milk Cans to go around. Although 
we are getting our share of steel, it is not enough. 
Furthermore, the domestic consumption of tin still 
exceeds the imports. Naturally, these shortages prevent 
us from extending our output to meet the needs of 


all those who prefer SOLAR-STURGES cans. 


We therefore suggest that you continue to take 
good care of your present Milk Cans until such time 
as we are able to produce enough to adequately meet 


your requirements. 


Our standard of quality is being rigidly main- 


tained— even though this has a limiting effect on 


quantity produced. 








SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
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MELROSE PARK, 
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KLENZADE 


Brings you the most sensational advance 


in dairy plant sanitation. 











The only line of dairy cleaners to pro- 
vide a perfect balance of organic 
acid and alkaline cleaners 
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KLENZADE PRODUCTS, inc. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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A Prime Gauorile 
Yes, increasingly true with multiplying thousands of 
up-to-the-minute milk plans, the country over. 


Just can’t get along without the resilient, odorless, 
tasteless Beaverite stock—the automatic by-the-millions 
cut that fits so exactly—the neostyle unit package 
that keeps unused gaskets so clean and sanitary—the 
nation-wide jobber hook-up that’s so unbeatably handy. 


Why experiment? There’s one for every milk- 


closure joint in your entire plant. Order to-day. 


Ask your Jobber for Seal-Leaks by Name 





UNIVERSAL NAME 





-_«* 


IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 








Beaver Falls, New York. U:S°-A- 











An Urner-Barry Service Feature... 


SPECIAL WEEKLY | 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


A Careful Analytical Study of 

of the position of Butter, Eggs 

and Dressed Poultry ... 
By Mail or Wire ... Write for Sample Oopy 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1858 


175 Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 

















hein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
leng life with low steam and power 
costs. 





Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 
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aca REAR RNIN Cra. 
|MILK SEDIMENT 


REJECTIONS 

















| Wind-blown Dust Found to Be Responsible 
in Numerous Instances—Improved Farm 
Practices and New Can Design Recommended 


At the 15th annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
| Association of Milk Dealers in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 3, C. B. A. (Bill) Bryant of Johnson & Johnson, well 
known manufacturers of filtering materials, gave an illum- 
inating talk on “A Study of the Causes of Milk Rejections.” 

The findings contained 
in this study are the result 
of a project to visit each 
patron who, because of sed- 
iment, had one or more 
cans of milk rejected at the 
time of a milk plants’ regu- 
lar monthly sediment tests, 





Participating: in this pro- 
ject were Ben F. Varnett of 
Purdue University, work- 
ing under direction of Pro- 
fessor V. C. Manhart De- 
partment of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Purdue Universi- 
ty Agricultural Experiment 
Station; C. B. A. Bryant, 
field sales manager, Filter 
Products Division, Johnson 

Cc. B. A. “Bill” Bryant & Johnson; Kennth C. Pol- 
litt, Walter E. Dunbar and Floyd S. Amsler, Field Service 
Representatives, Filter Products Division, Johnson & John- 
son; W. H. Thompson, Manager, and Ben J. Titus, Field- 
man of local milk plant. 


Due to space limitation just a few of the highlights 
from “Bill” Bryant’s talk are presented herewith. 


* *x * 


We TO LOOK FOR as causes for sediments was dis- 





cussed at the opening conference. The pattern to be 
followed was the one outlined, in the producer's book- 
let published by Johnson & Johnson and furnished by them. 


s 


4 





“Bill’”” Bryant (left) discussing sediment tests with graphic and 
impressive dises that are easily displayed. 
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It ws pointed out by the J&J field service representatives 
that oproper milk can care might prove the predominating 
cause for these 53 producers having 74 cans of milk rejected. 
The second cause might be “by-pass” of milk around the filter 
disc caused by the farmer not properly placing the disk in 
the strainer. Third outstanding cause might be due to im- 
proper care of the milk can lid during the filtering operation. 
Farmers having no milk houses have been observed to be 
careless as to where the loose milk can lid is placed. 


Milk Can Care 


Previous experiences have shown that wind-blown dust 
collected on pouring lips of empty milk cans when the cans 
were kept in an unprotected place on the farm. When the 
can lids are removed to place a strainer on can at milk time, 
this dust falls into the can from the pouring lip. If cans have 
not been rinsed (as is frequently the case,) clean milk poured 
into them is thereby contaminated. It has been found that 
cans continually left in unprotected places at the farm and 
subjected to wind blown dust, have a tendency to accumulate 
extraneous matter. 
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Sediment tests made under varying practical conditions supplied 
specific data on wind-blown dust. 

To establish the degree of influence of wind-blown dust 
on empty milk cans of different types and designs, when left 
at farms in unprotected places, four different kinds of milk 
cans were tested: an old used can with a loose lid; a new reg- 
ular can with properly fitting lid; and two types of overseas 
cans without a pouring lip. These cans were well scrubbed 
and half filled with clean water. The following day when 
picked up, the milk hauler lifted the lid of each test can, re- 
placed it and then loaded the can on his truck. This lifting of 
the lids corresponded to lifting the lids of regular cans when 
pouring milk into them without rinsing. When these cans ar- 
rived at the milk plant, they were left to stand % hour. Sedi- 
ments were drawn from the bottom of each can. The new 
regular can sediment tests of the water were No. 2. The old 
used can with loose lids showed tests of Nos. 3 and 4. The 
two overseas type milk cans without a pouring lip showed a 
No. 1 sediment test of the water. 


This definitely proved that milk cans at all times must 
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@ POSITIVE 
DISPLACEMENT 


@ NON-AERATING 
@ NON-AGITATING 
@ REVERSIBLE INLET- 









GENTLY AND INSIST- 
ENTLY AND WITH- 
OUT AGITATION 
milk and other liquids are 


pumped in your WAU- @ uxnaaenal 
KESHA 100% Sanitary OPERATION 


Ball-Bearing Pump. 


The always dependable processing that results 
from this gentle, smooth action can be credited 
to WAUKESHA’S positive displacement opera- 
tion, open chamber construction, and the full-load 
delivery of the Twin Blade Impellers. Vibration 
and pulsation are reduced to a minimum, 


With no sleeve bearings or friction surfaces inside 
the head of the WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary 
Pump, service life and operating efficiency are 
increased. Ease of cleaning and improved sanita- 
tion are assured as a result of this same improved 
WAUKESHA design. 







COMPLETE DETAILS regarding WAUKESHA 100% 
Sanitary Pumps will be furnished upon request. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA @ WISCONSIN 





DAIRY 
COUNCIL) 
> 


‘oan | 


100% 


~~ 


PUMP 


Dependable Product of a Responsible 


Manufacturer 





be set in protected places away from wind-blown dust. Milk 
cans without a pouring lip seem to collect less dust. 

By invitation of Dr. E. H. Parfitt of the Evaporated Milk 
Association, as chairman, all of this data was recently pre- 
sented to the Sub-Committee of The Sanitary Standards Com- 
mittee of the Dairy Industry. New milk can designs, having 
no pouring lip or shoulder with better fitting covers were also 
presented. It has been noted that all milk can manufacturers 
are alert to the situation and are making plans for future needs. 
A stainless steel and an aluminium manufacturer's lesign of a 
proposed milk can with these features was shown. 

On all 53 farm calls, farmers were requested to mount 
the used filter disk for their own examination, then to send it 
with their milk to the milk plant so, we would have it the 
following morning when a sediment would be taken of these 
cans of milk at the milk plant. This is the “Rapid-Flo Farm 
Sediment Check-Up.” It assists in detecting the causes of 
sediment as shown from “the off bottom test” at the milk 
plant’s receiving dock. 

A meeting of all members of the project making farm 
calls was held each evening and each call was reported and 
discussed. Prevailing causes for bad sediments were deter- 
mined from the data collectively presented. Thirty-one of 
the 53 farmers having rejections were first offenders; 22 were 
repeaters, several frequently had milk returned. Forty-five of 
the 53 gave little care to their milk cans when returned from 
the plant until milk was placed into them again. They accepted 
the can as being O.K. in every way and felt that it did not 
need any special protection regardless of where it was left at 
the farm. Bad dust situations varied at the farms from month 
to month, depending on proximity to plowed and cultivated 
fields or the dryness of their yards and barnyards. When asked 
to demonstrate for us, 25 of the 53 did not correctly place the 
disk in the strainer. 

Sixteen of the 53 farmers left the lids of their milk cans 
upside down in an unprotected place when the strainer was 
on the milk can for filtering. These lids collected dust and 
dirt fell into them. Some farmers without thinking, placed 
the unclean lids on the milk can after removing strainer. Thus 
the dust or dirt was emptied into the clean milk. 


Fifteen of the 53 farmers left the milk can lids ajar or 
entirely off while milk was cooling. In some instances, the 
cooling location was unprotected from wind-blown dust. Seven 
of the 53 farmers had a lot of sediment in the well water which 
they used to rinse their milk cans. Such water should be filt- 
ered. Sand and earth sediment sticks to sides and shoulder of 
cans. The milk will wash it down and it can affect the sedi- 
ment test at the milk plant. 

Poor strainers accounted for “by-pass” on 4 of the 53 
farms. Two farmers had no strainers at all and were using 
washed cloths over top of the milk can. Only 5 farmers of 
these 53 had a good modern strainer. 


Summary of Findings 


In summary, there were three principal causes for these 
53 farmers having bad sediments and rejections: 1. Poor can 
care; 2. Incorrectly placed disk in strainer; 3. Poor care of lid 
when strainer is on the milk can. 

Poor can care accounted for the largest number of first 
offenders—31 out of 53. This milk plant’s records show many 
first offenders at each of their monthly sediment tests since 
the first of 1946. Should sediments be taken every day, many 
of these might be repeaters as sediment conditions vary ac- 


cording to surroundings, such as plowed and cultivated fields, 
dry weather, wind, etc. 


By understanding the above situations, which have been 
established as facts at the completion of this project, interested 
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people may benefit. Not one of these 53 farmers had {filthy 
cows. Stable and bamyard conditions were good. Many of 
these farmers were immaculate in their person and home 
surroundings. However, some had not given the milk cans 
necessary care and attention. 

All 53 farmers were very grateful for the visit and assistance 
in helping them maintain quality milk. All milk haulers be. 
came very enthusiastic and helpful, although some were skep- 
tical at the start. In fact, all who participated in this program 
were very cooperative and generally enthusiastic. 

The findings in this interesting and significant study quite 
clearly point to the desirability of the following: 


1. Milk cans which have continually been subjected to 
wind-blown dust at farms should be hand scrubbed with a 
brush and a soapless cleaner. 

2. Every milk plant employee contacting farmers; every 
milk hauler; and definitely every manager and fieldman should 
learn how to properly place a disk in a strainer and instruct 
every farmer in this art. The instruction should include having 
the farmer do it himself after being shown the proper method, 

3. Use the “Rapid-Flo Farm Sediment Check-Up” as 
the base upon which to build the facts. This, being the farm- 
ers own program enables him very quickly and definitely to 
see the benefits and necessity of precautions too often over- 


looked. 





Excellent Accident Record 


Sheffield Farms in New York Shows Marked Reduction 


in Contrast to National Trend During the Past Year 


Commenting on published figures showing upward na- 
tional trend in accidents, F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., has released his company’s 1946 figures 
showing a reduction of almost 30 per cent in vehicle accidents 
over 1945, and a drop of approximately 20 per cent in em- 
ployee injury accidents. He credited the improvement in the 
company record to an intensified program of safety and the 
wholehearted cooperation of the company employees. 

“The Sheffield figures are especially important in face of 
recent reports of the National Safety Council that there has. 
been a national in crease in motor vehicle fatalities of 19 per 
cent and no change in the rate of occupational fatalities,” said 
Mr. Andre. 





Frozen Food Industry Growth 


Experts Predict 10 Billion Dollar Business by 1956 — 
Housewives Appreciate Quality and Economy 


A recent survey shows that 82 per cent of East Coast 
housewives are consistent buyers of frozen foods, reports 
Pathfinder news magazine. 


This tremendous demand is taxing a still infant industry. 
At present only 1.5 per cent of the total fresh and processed 
fruit-vegetables pack is frozen. But by 1956, experts predict, 
quick-freezing will be a $10,000,000,000 business, processing 
more than half of all perishable food. 


Getting frozen foods from plant to home requires a con- 
tinuous pipeline of refrigeration. Yet the railroads have only 
1,500 cars capable of maintaining low enough temperatures. 
Because sales cabinets are at a premium, only 40,000 of the 
country’s 520,000 food stores are able to stock frozen foods. 


According to a Consumer Union survey, 95 per cent of 
the nation’s housewives find easy-to-fix frozen foods cheaper 
in the long run. 
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“Puritans. Enjoy Their Milk | 


Edison Institute School Pupils Regale Themselves 


After Learning Through Performance 


O LEARN how the pioneers of America lived, eighth 
Tess pupils of the Edison Institute School spend a two- 

week period each fall in a practical course in which they 
spend part of their time in the Pioneer Log Cabin and work 
in the various shops and mills in Greenfield Village at Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


In reliving the frontier days food, clothing and shelter 
are obtained in a practical manner by the pupils. For some of 
these activities the boys and girls are divided into groups 
while for others, the entire class works together. 





Dressed in clothing of the pioneer period, the head of the Puritan 
family asks the blessing at table set by girl members ef the vighth 
class of Edison Institute School who have prepared meal in log cabin 
using utensils common to the early American housewife. Milk and dairy 
products occupy a prominent place in these ‘‘Puritan’’ meals. 


In the pioneer days, each cabin home was a unique col- 
lection of many industries and women churned butter, carded, 
spun, wove, cooked, baked, preserved, made candles and soap 
and braided rugs. In the pioneer project, the girls in the class 
practice many of these arts. The boys prepare logs for cabin 
building, make hand-forged nails in the blacksmith shop, learn 
how to store food in pits, grind flour, make candles, tools and 
household utensils. 


On the final day of the project—which in theory is sup- 
posed to be a “log cabin warming” in the cabin built by the 
boys (also theoretical)—the girls in costume serve and cook a 
meal in the Pioneer Log Cabin. This is followed by a party 
in which early American games are played. 

The education principle of “learning by doing”, as often 


expressed by Henry Ford, is the basis of this method of 
instruction. 





Dairy Council Sign-up Work 
Dairy Council sign-up work among farmers in the Boston 
milk shed have recently been completed. Most of the 
operating cooperatives have already made commitments to 
support the Dairy Council milk promotion program just as 
soon as the dealers and the non-member producers and those 

















belonging to bargaining cooperatives do so. 
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Predictions for Next Four Years 


Dr. Walter P. Cotton Estimates Production and Consump- 
tion Through 1950 Based Upon 1946 and 
1938 Per Capita Incomes 


At the recent annual meeting of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, Dr. Walter P. Cotton, Director of Eco- 
nomic Research for the Dairy Industry Committee, presented 
a paper on “The Next Four Years in the Dairy Industry,” in 
which he predicted that total milk production will not exceed 
118 billion pounds in 1947 or 1948, 121 billion pounds in 
1949 and 124 billion in 1950. Population, he pointed out, 
is expected to increase from 140.3 million in 1946 to 145.6 
million in 1950. 


Basing his estimates for future utilization of dairy products 
upon the national per capita incomes equal to those in 1946 
and 1988, Dr. Cotton arrived at the following conclusions: 





QUANTITIES OF MILK UTILIZED FOR VARIOUS DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ANNUALLY 1947-50 UNDER ASSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
INCOMES EQUAL 1946 


(Expressed as Percentage of 1946) 





——Year— — — 


Product 1950 





1948 1949 
Fluid milk and cream 95.8 96.6 97.5 98.1 
Ice cream . . 100.9 101.9 102.9 102.9 
All cheese eS 100.9 91.7 2.7 93.6 
Evaporated milk . 100.0 83.3 84.8 84.8 
Condensed milk 100.0 85.7 85.7 85.7 
AR dry milks... 95.1 74.1 70.4 70.4 
Creamery butter 112.1 119.8 130.6 141.4 





QUANTITY OF MILK USED FOR VARIOUS DAIRY PRODUCTS ANNUAL- 
LY 1948 TO 1950 UNDER ASSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
INCOMES EQUAL 1938 


(Expressed as Percentage of 1946) 











— — Year——— 

Product 1948 1949 1950 
Muid milk and cream 81.6 82.3 83.0 
Ice cream ..... ite 42.3 42.3 42.3 
All cheese ..... aoe 78.9 79.8 79.8 
Evaporated milk . 75.8 77.3 77.3 
Condensed milk 85.7 85.7 85.7 
Dry milks .. 50.6 50.6 50.6 
EE snsssesnsee 196.6 206.9 218.1 





Government-owned Products Sale 


Washington, D. C.—Recorded domestic sales of agri- 
cultural products from inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation totaled $58,106,573 in December, U. S. De- 
‘aseg8909 of Agriculture reported February 10. The Decem- 

r total compares with $61,511,280 in November. 


Sales of raw sugar totaled $23,563,980; wool, $19,343,361; 
fats and oils, $11,855,803; grain products, $1,817,514; hemp, 
$744,786; special commodities, $736,420; vegetables, $22,989; 
meat products, $11,349; and dried and frozen eggs, $10,371. 


Recorded domestic sales of agricultural products dec! red 
surplus to the Department of Agriculture by U. S. Departroent 
agencies under the Surplus Property Act totaled $3,444,891 in 
December, as compared with November sales of $953,063. 


Sales of special commodities, principally coffee, tot led 
$2,211,094: ice cream mix, $480,761; fruits and vegetable 
products, principally preserves and nuts, $381,669; tobacco 
products, $354,812; peanuts, $13,485; grain products, $2,990; 
and egg albumen, $80. 


From May 1, 1944 to December 31, 1946, the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture acquired under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act products having a cost value of $102,307,720. Dis. 
posals to December 31, 1946, on the basis of cost value, totaled 
$79,700,955, leaving an inventory amounting to $22,606,765, 
cost value. The disposals having a cost value of $79,700,955 
brought an actual cash return of $68,392,350, or 86 per cent 
of the cost value. 





Temple Offers Dairy Courses 


Temple University in Philadelphia again offers instruc- 
tion in 3 courses in Applied Dairy Procedure—Dairy Plant 
Accounting, Bacteriology of Milk, and Fundamentals of Dairy 
Manufacture. Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, former service 
men and women are eligible for admission to any or all of the 
3 courses. : 

Anyone interested in these courses should write for further 
information to Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., Baldwin Dairies, 
Inc., Duffield and Foulkrod St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Tie Mites tals: Thagh 








This miikman at Cheam, Surrey, England, found his horse had 
too difficult a time of it on the icy and snow covered roads, and 
soon improvised a sledge to get over the difficult wintry problem. 
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NEW-—INTERESTING — 
USEFUL 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS remove 
cream for use with coffee, cereals 
and desserts. 

Trying to pour cream from bottled 
milk is unsatisfactory because the 
milk pours also, but with a Magic 
Cream Siphon one may take off just 
the cream and whip it, which should 
interest thrifty homemakers. 


Many alert dairy firms have found this 
one piece, self starting siphon builds 





and helps gain new ones, 

Prompt delivery — free sample. 
$12.50 DOF gross 
BEB. .ccccccscecosesses per 1600 

MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3455 EAST 150TH STREET CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 





good-will, by pleasi old % | 
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The Borden Company Awards 


Nine American Scientists Named as Recipients — Out- 
standing Contributions to Research Made in 1946 


Nine American scientists received Borden Awards of a 
gold medal and $1,000 for outstanding contributions to scien- 
tific research during 1946. This brings to 55 the total number 
ef awards made since their establishment in 1936. 

The awards are designed to recognize and encourage out- 
standing research achievements. They are administered by 
eight professional and scientific associations. 

The associations and the 1946 recipients are: American 
Chemical Society—Ira A. Gould, Jr., University of Maryland; 
The American Dairy Science Association—Ezra P. Reineke, 
Michigan State College and Paul H. Tracy, University of 
Illinois; The American Academy of Pediatrics—James L. Gam- 
ble, Harvard Medical School; The Association of American 
Medical Colleges—no award in 1946. 

Also, The American Home Economics Association—Ruth 
Blair, University of Colorado; The American Institute of Nu- 
trition—Philip C. Jeans and Genevieve Stearns, College of 
Medicine, State University of Iowa; The Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation—Frederick B. Hutt, Cornell University; and The Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association—William E. Cotton, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


N. J. Farm Price Index 


Latest Report Shows a Lower Average Return — Milk 





Decline an Important Factor 


Trenton, N. J.—Seasonal declines in the prices received 
for milk and eggs lowered the index of prices received by 
farms in New Jersey by 5 points on January 15 compared 
with the preceding month, according to the latest survey 
issued by the Federal-State Crop Reporting Service. On Jan- 
uary 15 this index stood at 238 per cent of its 1909-14 base, 
compared with 243 the previous month, and 215 on January 
15, 1946. 

Milk production is now increasing, and prices began to 
decline, with the preliminary January 15 price about a nickel 
lower than that obtained in December. Eggs were also in 
heavier supply, and prices were off by a nickel a dozen com- 
pared with December. Poultry meat met a slow demand at 
most markets. 

Feedstuffs Prices Decline 

Average prices paid by New Jersey farmers for nearly all 
feedstuffs were lower on January 15, than a month earlier, 
but the level is still well above the averages of a year ago. 

Mixed dairy feed averaged $3.95 per 100 Ibs. for all pur- 





chases, compared with $4.00 the preceding month, and $3.25 
on mid-January 1946. Poultry ration averaged $3.86 per 100 
lbs. compared with $3.92 the previous month, and $3.46 dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. Laying mash de- 
clined 15 cents per 100 lbs. while scratch grains dropped a 
nickel, compared with last month. The decline in egg prices 
was more than that shown for the poultry ration, and as a 
result, the egg-feed ratio dropped to 14.2, compared with 15.4 
the preceding month. On January 15, 1946, this ratio was 
15.2. 


“Milk production on New Jersey farms for the month 
of January was placed at 86 million pounds,” the repoit stated. 
“This is the largest January production of record. The average 
production per cow in herd—550 lbs.—was also a record pro- 
duction. It was estimated there were 156,500 cows milked 
during the’ month.” 

Producers attributed the high production largely to the 
nice open weather which prevailed most of January, along 
with ample feed supplies. Another very important factor was 
the then current price of wholesale milk. The January 15 pre- 
liminary price amounted to $5.75 per hundredweight. 

DAIRY AND POULTRY STATISTICS 
(N. J. Crop Reporting Service Figures) 





1946 1946 1947 

Jan Dec Jan 
Number f milk cows milked 154,000 156.500 156,500 
Milk production per cow Ibs 526 532 550 
Total milk production—million lbs 81 83 86 
Number of layers on farms—thousand 8.166 8,648 
Number of eggs per layer—monthly 13.8 12.8 14.4 
Total egg production—millions 112 22 
Number of chicks hatched—thousand 1,154 654 1,472 
Egg-feed ratio 15.2 15.4 14.2 


Cattle Revidiew on Guam 


vy a 
7 => ist : “3 
During the Japanese invasion of Guam, 
were turned loose by the natives to save them from the invaders. 
years of freedom made the animals wild, and a nuisance, necessitating 
their recapture. 


-~ 





The 


This picture shows an eager calf getting its food after her mother 
has been rounded-up by U. 8S. Marines and natives during a chase 
after the wild cattle on the island. 








ILK 
FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 
SOUR CREAM 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
BUTTER 


Arkpert, New York Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 





FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 
M 


BUTTERMILK 

DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

BAKERS CHEESE 

PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY. Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 
PLANTS 


AT: 


Cohocten, Mew York Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Fight Sale by Weight 


International Association of Ice Cream 
Mer- 
chandising Product by Volume 


Makers Opposes Change from 


Washington, D. C.—Opposition to the 
sale of ice cream by weight was voiced 
here February 11 by the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
in the course of a public hearing on the 
question held by a committee named by 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners. The group had been ap- 
pointed to study the question of recom- 


mending revision of existing District of 
Columbia laws, which provide for sale 
of the product by volume, to require its 
sale on an avoirdupois weight basis. 


The hearing committee was composed 
of J. T. Kennedy, Director of Weights 
and Measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; Dr. Reed Ashworth, Chief of 
Food Inspection Service of the Health 
Department of the District; and Ralph 
Quinter, Office of the Corporation Coun- 
cil of the District. 

Local wholesale manufacturers who 
are members of the Ice Cream Section of 
the Manufacturers and Merchants Asso- 








Why Leading Eee Merchan- 
disers Choose Self-Locking 
Cushion Cartons 


1. Cushioned protection 
against costly egg 
breakage. 

2. Outstanding display of 
ecges 

3. Convenient and econom- 
ical to use 

4. Save time and labor 

5. Simple and rapid set-up 

6. Outstanding design re- 
production 

7. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
utility. 
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sistent users of SELF-LOCKING CUSHION 
EGG CARTONS. 
cause SELF-LOCKING CUSHION 
CARTONS are more than egg cartons — 
they are a modern method of profitable egg 
merchandising 
executives responsible for sales in firms such 
as listed below recognize this fact 
capitalize on itl! 


.. A Few Users... 


Kroger Groc. & B’kg Co. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. H. G. Hill 
American Stores Co. 

H. C. Bohack Company 
National Tea Company 
Economy Groc. Stores 
Colonial Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 599 E. Illinois St., Chicago, II, Ill. 
ivision o 
sUMLIMAR PRODUCTS” 


Telephone: Superior 3886 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <i> CARTONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY EGG CARTONS - FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 








From coast to 
coast, successful 
egg merchandisers are con- 


It’s no secret why, be- 


EGG 


The keen, aggressive 


Wilson & Company 

Stores 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Gristede Brothers 

Jewel Food Stores 

Swift & Company 
Armour & Cempany 
Land O’Lakes Creameries 


CORPORATION 





ciation of the District of Columbia, were 
represented by their counsel, Ford 
Young, Jr., who presented their oral 
arguments against the proposed measure. 

Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secr 
tary of the International, presented the 
briefs of the Association, pointing out 
in his statement of interest that the In- 
ternational represented 849 company 
members, operating over 1,900 plants in 
the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, and that IAICM listed as 
members all of the manufacturers in the 
District of Columbia. 

A brief of the International which was 
based on a resolution passed by the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Association, 
July 29, 1946, incorporated the factual 
material from the resolution and data 
obtained from other sources. The brief 
developed four salient points against the 
sale of ice cream by weight. 

First of the International contended 
that such selling procedure is not prac- 
ticable; second, that it would unfairly 
restrain the ice cream industry in its 
competitive markets; third, that it would 
not best serve the public interest; fourth, 
that it would be impossible of effective 
and impartial enforcement. 

To supplement the International's for- 
mal brief, a pictorial presentation was 
offered by Mr. Hibben in which six 
photographs, taken at the Philadelphia 
plant of Abbots Dairies, Inc., were used 
to illustrate some of the highlights of the 
argument. 

Dr. C. W. England, of High’s Ice 
Cream, Washington, D. C., represented 
the National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, concurring in the 
brief of the International. Other groups 
represented who opposed the proposal 
were the Washington Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, druggists presenting the retail- 
ers position, and some of the civic or- 
ganizations of the District of Columbia. 

IAICM is developing a more exten- 
sive graphic presentation of its position 
in the weight controversy so that it can 
assist state associations by appearances 
before legislative committees wherever 
legislation is introduced to make selling 
ice cream by weight mandatory. 

> 


SHEFFIELD FARMS ADVERTISING 


Edwin Funk, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., announced that the Shef- 
field newspaper advertising campaign of 
1947 had gotten into full swing with 
advertisements appearing twice weekly 
in each of the eight leading metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 

Attractive artwork and brief, breezy 
copy emphasize the “best buy” feature 
of milk in the 140-line ads which have 
been appearing regularly since January 
5 of this year. 
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January Milk at $5.13 


New York Shed Dairymen’s Uniform 
Net Return Shows Drop of 17c 


From Previous Month 


Dairy farmers in the six-state New 
York Milk Shed received a uniform net 
return of $5.13 per 100 Ibs. for January 
deliveries to 432 pool-approved plants, 
according to the mid-February compu- 
tation prepared and issued by Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, Market Administrator of the 
New York Metropolitan Area. This com- 
pares with a net of $5.30 in December, 
and a January, 1946, figure of $3.61. 

Although the 45,434 producers who 
supplied the marketing area in January 
were 1,525 fewer than in the same 
month of 1946, production was up 5.52 
per cent to 389,596,240 Ibs. Responsi- 
ble for this increase, Dr. Blanford said, 
was the greater daily production per 
farm, which reached 277 pounds, or 23 
lbs. a day more than in January, 1946. 


Farm Value $20,516,118 

Farm value of last month’s production 
was $20,516,118.26, made up of $19,- 
986,287.11 at the uniform price of $5.13, 
$102,658.74 in location premiums, and 
$427,172.41 in butterfat premiums. At 
the same time, the Administrator an- 
nounced a butterfat differential of 5.2 
cents for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent standard. 

Utilization in Class I-A in the area 
accounted for 262,332,965 Ibs. or 67.34 
per cent of total deliveries in January. 
Class II-A was listed as the second high- 
est class of utilization, attracting 45,520,- 
045 Ibs., or 11.68 per cent of plant re- 
ceipts. These two classes combined ac- 
counted for 307,853,010 Ibs., or 79.02 
per cent of all milk deliveries during 
the month. 

Payment at the uniform price is made 
for milk testing 3.5 per cent butterfat 


received at plants in the basic freight 
zone, 201-210 miles from New York 
City. 

i — 


ISSUE SAFETY AWARDS 


“Two out of every three drivers for 
the Railway Express Agency will receive 
‘Safety Merit’ cards for accident-free 
driving in 1946,” it has been announced 
by L. O. Head, president. An estimated 
17,000 of the 24,794 motor vehicle 
operators, including depot tractor drivers, 
employed by the Agency will receive 
recognition in the form of these annual 
merit cards. Lapel emblems also will be 
awarded for 10 years of perfect driving. 

The Safety Plan, under which these 
awards are made, was established 12 
years ago in a concerted drive to reduce 
accidents. 


The Agency, which operates 18,000 
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motor vehicles, considered to be the 
largest motor vehicle fleet under one 
management, lays special emphasis on 
its company-wide safety program in 
which all of the Agency’s 77,000 em- 
ployes participate. 


DR. M. J. HALL APPOINTED 


Chicago, Ill—Appointment of Dr. 
Marvin J. Hall as a member of the re- 
search staff of the Kraft Foods Company 
was made known recently by Norman 
Kraft, vice-president in charge of re- 
search. Dr. Hall, who will assist Dr. 
L. K. Riggs, director, will supervise 
special research projects and will work 





on definitions and standards of identity 
for various Kraft products, especially all 
varieties of natural cheese. 


A native of Nebraska, Dr. Hall re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
from Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 
He received his master’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska in 1931 and 
Ph.D. in 1933, majoring in the field of 
organic chemistry bacteriology. 


Following graduation, Dr. Hall joined 
the research staff of Bauer and Black in 
Chicago. In 1943 he was named as- 
sistant director of research for the organ- 
ization, retaining that position until he 
joined the research department of Kraft. 











Keeping Up-to-Date 


(No. 3 of a series on Modern Milk Filtration) 














EXPECT SUPREME QUALITY 








with the New 


Sparkler 
Milk Filter 


Why? 


because milk filtered 
the Sparkler way — 


1) is completely filtered — 
light as well as heavy particles 
removed. 

2) contains no impurities — 
even microscopic foreign material 
removed. 

3) does not “chanfiel” — 
Sparkler gives you positive sealing 
at all plate edges. 





© FAST FLOW RATES 
© FILTERS ALL MILK 


370 Lake Street 













ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


© SANITARY CONSTRUCTION 


® LOW COST OPERATION 


PARKLER Mfg. Co. 


Mundelein, Il. 


Model [4-M-8 
Capacity 
20,000 Ibs. per hour 




























Rules Against OPA 


Appeals Court Upholds Decision Ban- 
ning “Historical Use” Allocation of 
Sugar to Bulk Condensed Makers 


Washington, D. C.—Decision was is- 
sued here February 14 by U. S. Court of 
Appeals upholding a January 28 ruling 
by U. S. District Court Judge F. Dickin- 
son Letts holding invalid the OPA’s “his- 
torical use’ system which has been em- 
ployed in allocating sugar to bulk sweet- 
ened condensed milk producers. 

In a 2 to 1 ruling the Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the lower Court’s opinion 
in a suit brought by the Moberly Milk 
Products Company, Moberly, Missouri, 
in which it was contended that the OPA’s 
allocation formula, based on the volume 
of sugar used by an individual company 
during a base period within previous 
years, was illegal under the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944. 

Judge Letts had directed the OPA to 
cease issuing sugar rations to condensed 
milk producers on February 1; to estab- 
lish a new rationing formula based on 
some other method than the “historical 
use” basis; and directing that the Mober- 
ly concern be granted a “fair and reason- 
able” amount of sugar. 


To Go to Supreme Court 


Stay of this order had been granted to 
permit OPA to secure the Appeals Court 
ruling, and the affirmative decision of 
this Court now has been stayed until 
March 4. This decision, OPA officials 
have announced, will go to the Supreme 
Court for final adjudication. 


The majority opinion of the Court of 


Appeals was written by Justice Wilbur 
K. Miller and A. Barrett Prettyman, who 
said they were not “impressed” by the 
OPA argument that the District Court 
order “would wreck the sugar rationing 
program.” Justice Henry W. Edgerton 
dissented. 

While the entire case appeared to 
some to hold a threat to the OPA sugar 
rationing set-up, late developments in 
Washington indicate that Congress will 
work out a program for a continuation 
in some form of the still-existing controls, 
probably under another agency. 

Association Issues Statement 

H. C. Darger, executive secretary of 
the American Bulk Condensed Milk As- 
sociation, has advised members that as it 
will probably be close to April 1 before 
the Supreme Court can render its deci- 
sion, it is almost certain that the present 
OPA rationing system will be retained 
until March 31, when it will expire un- 
less Congress extends it or approves some 
other plan of rationing sugar. 

Bills will be presented to both the 
House and Senate, which, if passed, will 
transfer sugar rationing from OPA to 
the Department of Agriculture, . Mr. 
Darger stated. 

Chas. Fistere, a Washington, D. C., 
attorney and former director of the Dairy 
Industry Committee, has filed a_ brief 
with the Court of Appeals on behalf of 
the American Bulk Condensed Milk As- 
sociation as a “friend of the Court” urg- 
ing the necessity of continuing the ra- 
tioning of sugar. 
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NEW DAIRY FIRM 





Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Indiana by the Pure Sealed Dairy, 
Inc., Fort Wayne. 





@W Keep Your Plant Fly-Free 





with a NEOCID DDT 






No longer need Milk Processors put up with the health “i 
menace and nuisance of flies, mosquitoes and other 
insects in Dairy plants. Spray the inside of your build- 
ings with NEOCID* M25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made expressly for this purpose by the Geigy Company 
—‘‘Originators of DDT Insecticides.”’ 
white residue is not a factor, for instance on barn walls, 
use NEOCID BA 50, a wettable DDT powder, which has 
demonstrated such remarkable success in cutting down 


fly populations in dairy barns. 


If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 
* simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


70 


Insecticide 


Where a 


ORIGINATORS OF 


DOT 


INSECTICIDES 


#Reo. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 








MATHIESON APPOINTMENTS 





Lawrence Eller and H. Desmond Wat- 
son Named to New Sales Posts 
Mathieson Alkali Works has assigned 

Lawrence Eller and H. Desmond Wat- 
son to sales territories for specialty prod- 
ucts, including bleach, special deter- 
gents and sanitation chemicals, it has 
been announced by D. W. Drummond, 
vice president and general manager of 
sales. 





Lawrence Eller 


Mr. Eller has been assigned to the 
territory including Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and parts of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Except for his 
period of service in the Army, he has 
been with Mathieson as a sales repre- 
sentative since 1941. 

Mr. Watson will cover the territory 
comprising Ohio, West Virginia and part 
of Kentucky. He has been with the 
company since 1937, except for his 
period of Army service. Prior to the 
war, he represented the company in the 
New York area. 

Pc 


GAGER NAMED DIRECTOR 





Curtis H. Gager, vice president of 
General Foods Corp. since 1943, was 
elected a director of the organization at 
the recent regular meeting of the board 
at the company’s general offices in New 
York City. 

Mr. Gager first joined General Foods 
in 1929. He headed the Walter Baker 
Chocolate and Cocoa Division at Dor- 
chester, Mass., from 1938 to 1945. He 
is at preesnt operational vice president 
in charge of the conduct of eight General 
Foods divisions. These include Walter 
Baker, Igleheart Brothers, Diamond Cry- 
stal Salt, Electricooker, Franklin Baker, 
Northland Dairy, Atlantic Gelatin, and 
Bireley’s. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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New Farm Foundation 


Northeastern Organization Adopts 
Broad Program for the Benefit of 


Both Consumers and Agriculture 


Ralph L. Culver, farmer and farm 
leader of Laceyville, Pa., was elected 
president of the Northeast Farm Founda- 
tioa, which was formed recently by farm 
organizations in three states with a com- 
bined membership of more than one-half 
million farm families for the purpose of 
promoting the agricultural economy of 
the Northeast, according to an announce- 
ment by James A. McConnell of Ithaca, 
N. Y., general chairman of the Founda- 
tions executive committee. 


Mr. McConnell stated that the Foun- 
dation “will move ahead on a program 
that will be for the benefit of the whole 
economy of the Northeast. It will seek 
to keep the channels open so that the 
people of the Northeast will be able to 
improve their diet and so provide a 
greater and more constant outlet for our 
agricultural output.” 





Ralph Culver 
Toward that end, he stated, the Foun- 


dation will “compile data, conduct, 
stimulate and encourage economic re- 
search pertaining to food production, 
food distribution and food consumption 
in the Northeast, and will analyze from 
a national and regional basis the effect 
of proposed or existing agricultural poli- 
cies on the Northeast.” 

In addition to Mr. McConnell, who is 
general manager of the Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
other executive committee members in- 
clude Henry H. Rathbun, New Hart- 
ford, N. Y., president of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association; R. N. 
Benjamin, Harrisburg, Pa., executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Association; Frank Snyder, 
Liberty, Pa., president of the Metropoli- 


March, 1947 


tan Milk Bargaining Agency; Amos 
Dixon, Stillwater, N. J., representing the 
New Jersey Grange; Warren W. Hawley, 
Batavia, N. Y., president of the sew 
York State Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Henry D. Sherwood, Pine Plains, New 
York State Grange Master, Foundation 
vice president and ex-officio member of 
the executive committee. 

Membership of the Foundation in- 
cludes 20 farm organizations from New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The by-laws provide that any regional, 
statewide or industrywide farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled organization may 
apply for membership. 


PENNA. ICE CREAM MAKE 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania led all 
other states in December production of 
ice cream, practically assuring its reten- 
tion of first place for entire year 1946, 
according to the federal-state surveys. 

December 1946 saw a total of 4,520,- 
000 gallons of ice cream manufactured 
in Pennsylvania, compared with 3,700,- 
000 gallons for December 1945. The 
December's total was 24 per cent 
than November’s, but 22 per cent higher 
than the previous December and 64 per 
cent above the 5-year average of 2,755,- 
000 gallons, 1940-1944 inclusive, the fed- 
eral-state survey showed. 
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half-pints . . 


WEIGHS ONLY 
FIVE POUNDS 








Here’s an aluminum milk case for every size 
square bottle—quarts, pints, and tall or squat 
. compact and light, yet rugged 
enough to withstand the roughest handling. 


Any accidental damages are easily and quickly 
repaired with ordinary hand tools, because all 
parts are both interchangeable and replaceable. 
Cut down on your handling and transportation 
costs by equipping your dairy with the Mid- 
Texas Aluminum Milk Case right away! 


PATENT 
PENDING 


CONTACT YOUR JOBBER OR WIRE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


Wid-“/erxas 











NAME CAN BE EM- 
BOSSED ON CASE 





MFG. CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas 








Sessions at St. Paul 


Dairy At- 


tracted to Minnesota Creameries As- 


Industry Representatives 


sociation 12th Annual Convention 


St. Paul, Minn.—Three days of success- 
ful gatherings for a large turnout of 
dairy industry members were staged here 
March 5 and 6, with the holding of 
the 12th Annual Convention of the Min- 
nesota Creameries Association. In addi- 
tion to a big turnout of creamery and 
dairy plant owners, operators and man- 
agers, producers, and members of cream- 
ery and dairy plant boards, the event 
likewise attracted a considerable number 
of distributors, supply and equipment 
manufacturers’ representatives and quite 
a sprinkling of those in allied industries. 


Headquarters of the Convention were 
at the Hotel Lowry, the schedule getting 
under way on the morning of March 4 
with the annual meeting of the North- 
west Creamery Owners Association held 
under the direction of President C. J. 
Moulton. 


On March 5, following formal regis- 
tration, the program of the Minnesota 
Creameries Association was launched 


with an address by President E. C. Peter- 


son, of the oganization. 
Many Leading Speakers 
Talks followed by H. A. Benson of 
the American Dairy Association; Dr. VW 


E. Peterson, of the Dairy Division of the 
University of Minnesota; C. B. A. Bryant, 
sales manager of Johnson & Johnson, 
Chicago; Franklin L. Parsons, Federal 
Reserve Bank; and Minnesota’s Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, R. A. Trovatten. 


The annual banquet was held in the 
evening in the main ballroom of the 
hotel, with Minnesota’s governor, Luther 
W. Youngdahl, as the featured speaker. 


On the closing day reports of Asso- 
ciation officials were presented, followed 


by a round table discussion on the price, 


production and sales outlook for the 


dairy industry, 
George C. Mahle, 
tional Butter Co., 


panel leader — 
president of the Na- 
Danville, Il. 


Included on the program of discussion 
were J. P. McKenzie, of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Chicago; John 
Barnes of the Fergus Dairy Cooperative, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; Dr. E. W. Gaum- 
nitz of the National Cheese Institute, 
Chicago; and R. C. Hibben of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Washington. 

saci iceman 


OWENS-ILLINOIS PROMOTIONS 


N. F. Bowes and N. A. Pontet Appoint- 
ed to Divisional Posts 


Two appointments in the sales pro- 
motion department, glass container divi- 
sion, have been announced by Smith L. 
Rairdon, vice president and _ general 
sales Owens-Illinois Glass 


manager ot 
Company. 





N. F. 


The appointments, made by Kenneth 
C. White, sales promotion manager, are 
as follows: Northrup (Norm) Bowes 
has been made eastern sales promotion 
manager and Newell A (Newt) Pontet, 
manager of the film and display division. 


Bowes N. A. Pontet 


Assigned the responsibility of inter- 
preting sales promotion policies for the 


glass company in that area, Mr. Bowes 
will be located in the New York office 
of Owens-Illinois. He has had wide 


sales and merchandising experience, 


during the past five years working for 
Owens-Illinois as merchndising manager 
of the food container division, and of 
the drug and chemical industries divi- 
sions. His latest assignment was as field 
merchandising manager. 

Mr. Pontet has been associated with 
Owens-Illinois for 14 years. During this 
time he worked in the Los Angeles plant 
and Los Angeles branch sales office. He 
served in the Army Air Force in 1942 
as a Link Trainer Instructor. 

Released from service in 1943 Mr. 
Pontet returned to the Los Angeles plant 
of Owens-Illinois. He was transferred 
to the company’s main office in Toledo 
to assist in the organization of the film 
and display division in January, 1944. 
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RECAPITALIZATION VOTED 


Directors of United Milk Products 
Corporation Take Action 


Directors of United Milk Products Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have approved a recap- 
italization plan under which present pre- 
ferred and common shares would be split 
on a four-for-one basis into new preferred 
and common issues. Stockholder ap- 
proval of the plan will be sought at a 
special meeting in Wilmington, Del. 

Authorization of a new issue of com- 
mon stock is also proposed to provide 
shares for voluntary exchange of new 
preferred for new common on a basis 
of four of the latter for five of the former. 
Right to exchange new preferred for 
new common is optional and will expire 
May 15. 

As of December 31, 1946, United 
Milk had 19,078 shares of preferred 
stock outstanding, 8,139 having been re- 
tired during the year. Common stock 


outstanding was 34,899 shares. 
— 


SUFFERS WIND DAMAGE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The dairy of 
the Polk Milk Company here was badly 
hit by a windstorm recently. Damage of 
about $30,000 was caused. 
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L. Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100—Standard BIS Mixture 
103B—All Phosphor Rronze Wire 
103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All 
Our Complete 
Write for Catalog No. 12 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 


From %” Up) 
Line of Dairy Brushes 


Diameters 
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USDA Food Deliveries 


December Total Reported as 1,459,000,- 
000 Lbs. as Against 1,094,000,000 Lbs. 
During the Previous Month 


Washington, D. C.—Recorded deliver- 
ies of food products by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to UNRRA, cash-paying 
foreign governments, and other U. S. 
Government agencies totaled 1,459 mil- 
lion pounds in December, according to a 
mid-February report. This total com- 
pares with November deliveries of 1,094 
million pounds. 

Deliveries to UNRRA for distribution 
abroad totaled 719 million pounds. De- 
liveries by commodity categories, in 
pounds, were as follows: Grain and cereal 
products, 692 million; fats and oils, 8 
million; cotton, 7 million; canned and 
cured meat, 7 million; dairy products, 
4 million; and special commodities, | 
million. In addition, December deliv- 
eries to UNRRA included 11,614 mules 
and 5,962 horses. 

Farm products delivered to cash-pay- 
ing foreign governments totaled 542 mil- 
lion pounds. Deliveries by commodity 
categories, in pounds, were as follows: 
Grain and cereal products, 479 million; 
dairy products, 29 million; fats and oils, 
14 million; poultry products, 9 million; 
cotton, 8 million; meats, 1 million; fruit 
and vegetable products, 1 million; and 
special commodities, 1 million. 

Transfers to Government agencies and 
to Government-sponsored programs total- 
ed 197 milion pounds. Included in this 
total, in pounds, were: Grain products, 
144 million; cotton, 29 million; fruit and 
vegetable products, 10 million; meats, 9 
million; dairy products, 4 million; and a 
relatively small quantity of soap. 

RE at A 


FORM NEW CONCERN 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretary of State by the Castle 


Ice Cream Company, Inc., 1512 East 
Sycamore St., Vincennes, Ind., formed to 
manufacture ice cream products. The 
corporation has 1,000 shares of capital 
stock valued at $10 a share and the in- 
corporators are J. Lynn Piper, Mrs. Anna- 
bel L. Piper and Gilbert Osterage. 
~—siccieeieealigiiceraemmanes 


THATCHER COMPANY EARNINGS 


At the last regular meeting of the 
board of directors of Thatcher Glass Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., Franklin B. 
Pollock, president, announced that the 
1946 net earnings would be approxi- 
mately $1,674,000 after deduction of 
federal income taxes in the amount of 
$988,800. This compares with the 1945 
net income of $1,020,188.88 after federal 
income taxes in the amount of $510,500. 





After convertible preference dividends, 
the 1946 earnings would be slightly in 
excess of $3.60 per common share on 
the 364,547 shares outstanding as of 
December 31, 1946. Equivalent 1945 
earnings per common share, adjusted for 
the 2 for 1 common stock split-up and 
stock dividends, would have amounted 
to $1.67. 

Net sales of approximately $18,300,- 
000 in 1946 show an increase of approxi- 
mately 331/3 per cent over 1945 net 
sales of $13,833,559.86. Mr. Pollock fur- 
ther stated that 1946 earnings did not 
include any items of consequence of a 
non-recurring nature. January 1947 
sales are the largest of any month in the 
company’s history and the demand for 
the company’s products far exceeds the 
present available capacity. 





Dairy Council “Baby Care Digest” 


mae 4 = 





Shown above is a picture illustrating the use of a piece of Dairy Council material by a church- 
school worker in Hartford, Connecticut. When babies are enrolled in this church-school cradle 
roll, the Council worker takes to the mother a certificate of membership and the BABY CARE 
DIGEST. This booklet tells the mother the important things to do when bringing up a baby. 

“Bring a Child Up in the Way He Should Grow’’—that’s what the Dairy Council believes. 
*“*Mothers should know why babies ery for milk—nature’s most nearly perfect food,’’ says Miss 
June Bricker of the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. 
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MISSION DRY ACTIVITIES 


California Orange Concern Steps Up 
Its Sales Promotion Program 


Mission Dry Corporation, Los Angeles, 
is pushing ahead wih a comprehensive 
program designed to place aggressive 
bottling operation in every major market 
in the country, according to J. Willard 
Pipes, 

Mission Dry is aiming to entrench the 
position of its products in every market, 
both domestic and foreign and a strongly 


president of the company. 


integrated promotion and public relations 
program is being inaugurated to stimu- 
late the company’s 
1947, declared Pipes. 

George A. Rodriguez, vice-president of 
the Mission Orange international division 


sales throughout 


and foreign trade expert, spoke recently 
on Trade and Culture Relations with 
Cenral and South America before the 
Foreign Trade Association of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. He recently 
returned from a four and a half month 
trade survey of Latin America. 

As part of the new year’s aggressive 
promotional plan to assist bottlers to 
boost Mission Orange sales, Joe Call, 
Mission Dry Corporation sales represen- 
tative, has been assigned to the Arizona 
territory. Having been with Mission 
Orange for over 5 years, Call is well- 
known and liked in the trade. 

Covering 16 cities in Oregon and 
Washington while assisting Mission Dry 
Corporation bottlers to boost sales, Wil- 
liam J. Kuehn, special sales representa- 
tive for the company, pinch-hitted at the 
Oregon and Washington meetings for 
Mission Dry’ president J. Willard Pipes, 
who was called east on company busi- 
ness. 

Operating a bottling plant in the far 
north may have its compensations but it 
also has its distribution problems, ac- 
cording to H. J. Robinson, president of 
the Alaska Beverage Company of Fair- 
banks, northern Alaskan bottler for Mis- 
sion Orange, whose territory includes 


the North Pole. 


“In reaching the more inaccessible lo- 
calities in our territory, such as the near 
polar regions’, Mr. Robinson said, “we 
often rely on air transport which, as you 
might imagine, is rather closely due to 
the weight of cases and bottles. Never- 
theless, we have found this method both 
efficient and profitable in spite of these 
problems.” 


In line with Mission Dry Corpore- 
tion’s (Los Angeles) current expansion 
plans senior vice-president and general 
manager W. D. Aitken was in New York 
and Chicago recently directing his ef- 
forts primarily toward entrenching the 
sales position of Mission Dry products 
now being bottled and sold im the do- 
mestic market. 








WANTS and 





RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. 


FOR SALES. 


Limit of 50 words; 2c for each 


additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. 





POSITION WANTED 
PRODUCTION MAN, 25 years experi- 


ence, practical and progressive, seeks position 
in modern ice cream plant or creamery. Ex- 
pert in manufacture of ice cream mixes, 
cream cheese, butter and sour cream. Box 
54, care this publication. 3-M 


WELL EDUCATED, thoroughly trained, 
practical dairy technologist with extensive, 
diversified experience desires responsible po- 
sition with an organization with congenial 
and progressive management, motivated with 
desire of producing high quality products. 
Capable of acting as technical advisor, di- 
recting production, laboratory control or 
executive assistant. Ice cream or market 
milk preferred but not essential. Box 59, 
care this publication. 3-) 

POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
retail milk or receiving station. Qualified 
for all plant eperations, field work, bacteria 
control. Dairy course. Know N. Y. and 
N. J. Health regulations. 48 years old— 
married. Prefer Eastern seaboard. Box 68, 
eare this publication. 3-M-2 








HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE Central Ohio Butter Manu- 
facturer wants man with creamery experi- 
ence. One who understands butter-making 
and upkeep of creamery equipment. Must 
be reliable and looking for permanent posi- 
tion. Good opportunity for right man. State 
age, experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Box 52, care this publication. 3-M 








HELP WANTED—Continued 

OPPORTUNITY OFFERED by a grow- 
ing dairy to a man with proven sales ability, 
who can build up new routes in a community 
in the midst of an industrial and building 
boom. 2,000 new homes under construction. 
Salary open. Contract if desired. Sales 
managerial position ultimate goal with op- 
portunity to invest. Located in Central New 
Jersey, bottling 3,000 quarts milk daily. 
Equipped for double capacity. Replies held 
in the strictest confidence. Box 50, care this 
publication. 3-M 


CREAMERYMAN with some experience 
in making flake and baker’s cheese. Plant 
located in Philadelphia. No Sunday work. 
State experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Box 57, care this publication. 3-M 








WANTED—Plant manager for new milk 
receiving station, central Pennsylvania; 
must be familiar with N. Y. C. Health reg- 
ulations. Good opportunity for right man. 
Box 53, care this publication. 3-MB 


SALESMEN — Now ealling on dairies. 
Good side line; territory open in various 
sections of U. S. High commission basis. 
Reply F-19, P. O. Box 3414, Philadelphia 


22, Pa. 3-) 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY— 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses, Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. ©. Vilen- 
chitz, 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. L, 
N. Y. (New York State Licenses.) 3-M 





You.can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 





STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 





74 


Condensed. 





A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 


Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk; Sweetened Skim, 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


7 West Front Street 
Phone Main 0461 






Cincinnati 2, Ohie 


Special Lenz Distance Phene 
Cincinnati LD 168 
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WANTED 


FOR SALE—Continued 





DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 
Plants Modernized 
Steam and Condensation Surveys 
for Fuel Conservation 
Boilers and Machinery Installed 
Heating and Insulation 
Eastern Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Ave. New York 59, N. Y. 

3-M 





WANTED—A good used Viscolizer or 
Homogenizer. Give size, make, price and 
col tion in first letter. sox 5D, care this 
publication. 3-M 





WANTED TO BUY—One milk tank or 
Milk Trailer tank 2,000 or 2,500 gallon ca- 
pacity. Box 56, care this publication. 3-M 

CARTON MACHINE and paper quota 
wanted by Dairy—small size. Will com- 
pensate for transfer. Box 48, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M-2 

COMPLETE equipment wanted for evap- 
orating, canning and sealing small quan- 
tities of milk. Buflovak single effect pre- 
ferred, but any small stainless pan consider- 
ed. Also need 20 h.p. boiler. Also 200 gal- 
lon hardening cabinet and 2,000 eu. ft. 
walk-in chest. Warren Ernst, 411 North 
St., No. Weymouth, Mass. 3-M 

WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 51, care this 
publication. 3-M-t.f. 





WANTED — One 200 gallon Cherry- 
Burrell spray pasteurizer—must be stain- 
less steel inside and out. Purity Dairy Co., 
645 Monongahela Ave., Glassport, Pa. 3-M 





WANTED — Dried skim solids, Spray 
Process, Extra Grade in carload lots by 
Southern jobber direct from Manufacturer. 
Can use one to seven cars monthly. Can pay 
cash but well rated. Box 60, care this pub- 
lication. - 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Five acres land all in cor- 
ral; larg® creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons: 
large office and dwelling; two routes; truck, 
cases and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- 

adine Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 
346, West Riverside, Cal. 3-M 


FOR SALE—Creamery and milk business 


in the Catskills, new building recently 
equipped, low price to quick buyer. Box 66, 
eare this publication. 3-M 

FOR SALE — Long established, well 


equipped, modern goat dairy, fifty acres, 
nine dwellings, on National Highway, close 
to large industrial market, making money. 


For particulars write Graydon Newman, 
2006 4th Ave., Birmingham 3, Ala. 3-M 


FOR SALE—New York City approved 
creamery and farm, 300 cans daily, 500 
acres—close to New York City. Box G64, 
care this publication. 3-M 


LIQUIDATING plant. 
Equipment includes: 150 gal, jacketed kettle ; 
60 gal. jacketed kettle; Hope filling ma- 
chine; 2 spout Bagby filling machine sud- 
get hoist, 1 ton capacity; Waukesha pump, 
size 25, variable speed drive; experimental, 
stainless steel, roll drier; 2 Carrier Freon 
self-contained compressors, completely auto- 
matic, with 74% h.p. motor; 2 large meat 
grinders; 100 gal Viscolizer; numerous unit 
space heaters ; hand trucks; motors; 
sealing machines; office equipment, ete. Com- 
plete list will be furnished on request. Arista 
Company, Box 378, Circleville, Ohio. 3-M 


process cheese 






SCales 5 


FOR SALE—Creamery and locker service 
plant for sale. Near large city markets, 200 
ean low, 300 high. More milk available in 
area, can pass any city’s inspection. A real 
bargain for quick buyer. Box 65, care this 
publication. 3-M 





FOR SALE—Insulated, glass-lined 3,000 
gallon capacity horizontal milk tanks, re- 
moved from Pfaudler cars, and in good con- 
dition; inside dimensions approximately 78 
in. diameter by 14 ft. long. Located Chicago 
district. All available for inspection. Priced 
“as is”. Communicate with H. L. Roth, 
Fruit Growers Express Co., 1101 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 3-M 


FOR SALE — Cheese factory northern 
New York, in operation at present time, 
fully equipped with large boiler and ample 
machinery including condensing and drying 
units, all stainless steel equipment. Small 
amount of cash. Box 67, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M 








FOR SALE—Dairy business, wholesale 
and retail, 2 routes in Southern Michigan 
town, about 2,000 population. New build- 
ing and equipment. Box 61, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M 





FOR SALE — One hundred and fifty 
(150) cans of N. J. approved milk for sale 
daily. Will deliver anywhere in New Jersey 
in minimum 50 can shipments, for year 
round delivery. Box 49, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M 





FOR SALE—Continued 


FOR SALE—600 gross 51 mm. Econopor 
quart milk bottles @ $4.00 per gross, f.o.b 
Harlingen, Texas. Hygeia Milk Co., Har- 
lingen, Texas. 3-M 





FOR SALE At cost, 250 gross short 
Handi-quart round ACL Peyro glazed 56 
mm. bottles, all one name, 75 gross pints reg- 





ular round ACL Pyro glazed 56 mm. bottles 
300 gross half pints regular round ACL 
Pyro glazed 56 mm. bottles. Selected Dairies, 
Ine., Stratford Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C 
3-M 
USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
deface old ame and rebrand Write or 
phone for present day inventory Ohio 
Creamery Supply C 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 3-M-t.f. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Marco Homogenizer (200 
and 500 gal.) Marco Kombinator (200 and 
500 gal.). Immediate delivery Attractively 
priced. Box 69, care this publicatior 3-M 

FOR SALE—Heil soaker washer, four 
wide, manual feed and unload. A-1 condi- 
tion. Romulus Farms Dairy, Romulus, 
Mich. Phone 13F6 3-M 

FOR SALE—Two Westfalia, air-tight, 


stainless steel bow! 


000 pounds, in good 
densed Milk Co 


separators, capacity 11,- 
condition. Hoosier Con- 
sluffton, Ind. 3-M-2 
FOR SALE—Stainless Steel insulated 
milk tanks—2200, 2500, 2750 and 3000 gal- 
lon on Trailers, also not mounted. Myer 
Simon, 150 W. 87th St., New York City, 
ae 3-M 

FOR SALE—One Ammonia Ice Machine, 
size 5x5 Sterling make, in perfect condition. 
Reason for selling: getting larger machine. 
Available about April 1st. Price $300.00. 
Write Fromknecht’s Dairy, 3005 Pine Ave., 
Erie, Pa. 3-M 


FOR SALE—700,000 Seal-Kaps for No. 
2 Cap Seat Bottles. Price $1.00 per 1000. 
700.000 No. 2 size plug caps. Price 25c per 
1000. All f.o.b. Tuscaloosa. Write: Perry 
Creamery Co., Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 3-M 








FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell Senior 
Cabinet Cooler with stainless steel 
covers, troughs, etc. Single tier, 16 
tubes, 13 sections, 30,000 Ib. capacity 
in receiving station. Excellent condi- 
tion. Used two seasons. Cost $2,800; 
will sell for $1,400. Honeoye Falls 
Cream Products Co., Inc., Honeoye 
Falls, New York. 3-M 








March, 1947 








FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


So Easy... 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer im 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Office — Washington, Missouri | 


So Convenient and Fast. No 


_—— 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


FOR SALE—Taylor Freezer—2% gallon 
eapacity, 40 gallon storage, has frozen less 
than 1000 gallons of ice cream. Freezer is 
stainless steel and white procelain, and was 
purchased new in 1940. Will give new guar- 
antee. Also used dispensing cabinet to match, 
white porcelain front with serving bar. 
Write for details and price. B. R. Kinney 
& Son, Inc., 239 Water St., Binghamton, 
| 2 3-M 

FOR SALE—HEight Fort Wayne 96 case 
sterilizers complete with cages. Will sell 
the entire lot or singly if desired. Also 12 
Berlin type 30 case sterilizers, available 6 
in March and 6 in April. Write for details 








and prices to Engineering Department, Car- 
nation Co., Oconomowoe, Wis. 3-M 





FOR SALE—One 6 ft. Joseph Oats heavy 
duty copper vacuum pan equipped with coils 
and in working order. Subject to prior sale. 
Price reasonable. Hershey Chocolate Corp., 
Lebanon, Pa. 3-M-2 


FOR SALE—One Carl Braun can wash- 
er. Will wash 6 to 7 cans per minute. In 
good condition. Can be seen at Knorr’s re- 
ceiving plant at Lafayette, N. J. For full 
information call Essex 3-3486. Phillip Knorr 








Dairy, 1022 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington, 
FOR SALE—One 6 ft. Rogers Copper 


Condensing Pan in excellent condition com- 
plete with vacuum pan, steam pipings, ete. 
This pan was recently dismantled to make 
room for a new stainless steel pan. Reason- 
ably priced, available for immediate ship- 
ment. Box 62, care this publication. 3-M 

FOR SALE—Meyer Dumore, Jr. bottle 
washer, just rebuilt, will handle square or 
round bottles, 8 wide in perfect operating 
condition, will sell at a sacrifice. Box 63, 
care this publication. 3-M 


CATERPILLAR Diesel Stationary En- 
gine, Model D 3-400, 24 h.p. continuous, 34 








h.p. intermittent. Speed 1200 to 1400. Am- 
monia compressors: Hartford 4x44 with 
condenser, receiver and motor. York 4x4 
with condenser, receiver and motor. Worth- 
ington 7x7 with motor. Pasteurizing vat: 


Cherry-Burrell 150 gallon, model SD 150 M. 
Smith’s Model Dairy, Inc., Hamburg, Pa. 
3-M 





FOR SALE — Complete equipment for 
small dairy including Milwaukee hand oper- 
ated filler and capper, Taylor recording Ther- 
mometer, sanitary milk pump, cooler com- 
plete with covers, sanitary pipe fittings, 
Oakes-Burger 75 gallon capacity stainless 
steel pasteurizer with foam heater, Fort At- 
kinson bottle washer and sterilizing outfit, 
crate trucks and wood and steel bottle crates 
to be sold in one unit or singly. Kolb-Lena 
Cheese Co., Lena, Ill. 3-M 


FOR SALE—Two Erie City 150 H.P. 
boilers with stokers; one 20 H.P. Dutton 
boiler; one 6 ft. copper condensing pan with 
Bryer condenser; new air and water cooled 
Freon compressors from *% to 5 H.P., all 
complete; Fairbanks-Morse deep well pump, 
Model 6920, complete with motor; 300 can 
Jensen pasteurizer, tinned copper vertical 
coils ; direct expansion surface cooler, 
18-2 in. tubes, 12 ft. long with covers; Jen- 
sen fan type cooler, tinned copper, 8 sec- 
tions, aluminum covers, 14,000 lbs. per hour 
pasteurized, 20,000 lbs. raw milk; one Kron 
1000 lb. receiving room scale with stainless 
steel weigh can and receiving vat; 500 half- 
pint milk eases, 20 to the case, wire parti- 


one 


tions and covers on top; 5,000 quart cases 
in perfect condition; stainless steel truck 
tanks—2275, 3200, 3300 gallon oval; one 


2875 Heil oval frameless tank complete with 
trailer; sanitary milk, also water pumps, 
steam driven, all sizes; Meyer Dumore 8 
wide Sr. bottle washer, just rebuilt, will 
wash square and round milk bottles; 250 
gallon homogenizer. bronze head with motor: 
200, 800 gallon New York City approved 
viscolizers and homogenizers, staimless steel ; 
Sraun straight-away can washer, 3 to 4 per 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


minute; one rotary can washer 2 to 3 per 
minute; Mojonnier over-run tester; one 5x5 
Jurick; One 6x6 York compressor, complete 
with motor, condensers, receiver, gauges, 
traps, etec.; one 5x5 York compressor only; 
2 sections internal tube coolers; 100 gallon 
stainless steel pasteurizer, no agitator; one 





sanitary pipe wash sink; 2 No. 90 Mo- 
jonnier bottle fillers and cappers; one 


Emery Thompson 40 quart batch freezer; 
one Petro oil burner complete with controls 
and motor; one International 10 can cooler; 
one No. 4 magnetic DeLaval milker. Sam 
Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N 
Y. WOrth 2-4975. 3-M 


FOR SALE—Surplus Equipment Used 
During the War. Seven Ice Cream Mix 
Storage, Pfaudler, glass lined: One 400 gal- 
lon, two 300 gallon, four 200 gallon. PAS- 
TEURIZERS—One 300 gallon Cherry-Bur- 
rell, spray type, stainless steel lining in A-1 
condition, paddle type agitation, no thermome- 
ters; one 200 gallon Cherry-Burrell, stain- 
less steel lining, paddle type agitation, no 





thermometers; two 200 gallon Barrett, 
stainless steel, paddle type agitation, no 
thermometers. All equipment can be seen 


in operation. Sold at practical prices. Ban- 
ner Creamery, Abilene, Texas. 3-M 

DUE TO THE FACT that we are chang- 
ing our operations, we offer the following 
equipment, all of which were in full opera- 
tion at the time we discontinued their use. 
All available now. 

One Buflovak, stainless steel, single effect 
Evaporator containing 63 sq. ft. of heat 
surface with 18—2 in. tubes 7 ft. long, 
capable of evaporating approximately 2,500 
pounds of water per hour, complete except 
for vacuum pump and water pump. One 
Black and Clawson 36x84 in. double roller 
milk dryer less motor. One American 36x90 
in. double roller milk dryer complete. One 
Buflovak 30x72 in. double roller milk dryer 
complete. One Mojonnier Compact Cabinet 
Cooler No. 5-4-48 with Aluminum covers 
and flexible hose connection; direct expan- 
sion; this cooler capable of cooling 12,000 
pounds milk per hour from 148 degrees te 
35 degrees. Three Twin coil Cherry-Burrell 
new style stainless steel Pasteurizer, size 
600 gallon. Producers Creamery Co., Cabool. 
Mo. 3-M 








FOR SALE—100 and 300 gallon Cherry 
Lined Spray Pasteurizers; 100 gallon 
Cherry Type J Old Style Pasteurizer with 


S.S. Lining; 200 and 330 gallon Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 5 ft. 24 


tube, 6 ft. 40 tube and 8 ft. 22 tube Con- 
bination Direct Expansion Surface Cool- 
ers; 5 ft. 24 tube and 9 ft. 30 tube Surface 
Coolers for brine and water; 9 ft. 10 tube 
Internal Tubular Coolers or Heaters; Type 
“BB,” “B,” “J,” and “L” Milwaukee Fill- 
ers; Specialty Brass Co. “Automatic” 6 
Valve Filler and Capper; G-100 Cherry- 


3urrell Nuline Filler, 10 valves, s.s. bowl; 
Model 60 and 90 Mojonnier Vacuum Fill- 
ers; 4, 6 and 8 wide Soaker Type Bottle 


Washers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peerless” Spe- 
cialty Brass Co. Twin and Cherry-Burrell 
S.S. Filters; Single and Two Compartment 


Tinned Copper Weigh Cans; Rice and 
Adams Rotary Can Washer. 4. ¢.p.m.; 
Lathrop-Paulson Straitaway Can Washer. 


6 ¢.p.m.; No. E-17, 40, 60 and 76 De Laval 


Motor Driven also No. 37, 61 and 91 De 
Laval Steam Driven Separators; Bronze 
Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging 


in sizes from 50 to 450 gallons in capacity; 
Three 300 gallon Cherry Horizontal non- 
cooling type Vats, insulated, agitated; 400, 
1200, 3000 and 4000 gallon Horizontal Glass 


Lined Tanks. Power Bottle, Case and Can 
Conveyor; 42 in., 6 ft. and 7 ft. Copper 
Vacuum Pans; 6x6 Copper Hotwell; 5x8 


Davidson Bronze plunger pumps, Reeves 
Drives, 2 H.P.; Junior Vacreator, 5000 Ibs. 
capacity; New Model “MS”  Tri-Clover 
Stainless Centrifugal Sanitary Pumps, \% 
H.P. Write or wire your requirements. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corp., 1 Fast 42nd 


St.. New York 17, N. Y. Telephone— 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 3-M 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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EVIEW 








Check them over— 
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NEW SIMPLIFIED VALVES with less parts provide fast, accu- 
rate filling without leak or drip. 

NEW 2-PIECE PEDESTAL with replaceable shear pin which 
protects pedestal arm. 

ALEMITE FITTINGS on poset and on base of capper 
shaft make proper lubrication easy. 

STAINLESS STEEL CAPPER SHAFT with drip deflecting sleeve. 
NEW TYPE CLUTCH ASSEMBLY. Rugged construction with 
stainless steel balls. 

- BRONZE CAPPER BRACKET gives added bearing sur- 
ace. 

COIL SPRINGS on infeed, and bottle advance ratchet. 
PRECISION CUT BEVEL GEARS assure accurate timing. 
REPLACEABLE BRONZE BUSHINGS in base casting reduce 
wear on filler shaft. ; 
REPLACEABLE EXTERNAL BEARING provides for easy ad- 
justment of worm gear to compensate for wear. 


There are additional refinements in these fillers but 
the above highlights will give you an idea of the 
thoroughness with which CP Engineers have done 
a job in incorporating mechanical and operating 
features that would assure you the same fine per- 
formance as delivered by our largest fillers. 


We believe you will find the improved CP 27 and 
28 Rotomatic Bottlers outstanding in every respect 
—both are offered for hand or automatic feed, 
Ask your CP Representative to give you complete 
information! 
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General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Dallas - Denver - Houston - 
New York - Omaha - Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. - St. Louis - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Toledo - Waterloo, Ia. 
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CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD., Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. I. 


@ MFG. COMPANY 


Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - Nashville 











Simplify Your Heating With a 
Mojonnier Tubular Heat Exchanger 





A compact efficient stainless steel tubular heater control of product temperature. Controls are 
widely used in many applications requiring few and simple to operate. All product sur- 
rapid, accurate heating of milk and other liquid faces clean amazingly easy and rapid. Ade 
dairy products. Live or exhaust steam is used vanced design and streamlined stainless sti 
in the jacket as heating medium. New. tan- construction assure the utmost in s 

gential steam entry allows incoming steam to and protection to high hae . 

absorb condensate, thus Fecting autor : 


VACUUM COLD-WALL TANKS BOTTLE, CASE, COUNTER-CURRENT COMPACT TUBULAR EVAPORATORS 
PANS __HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL CAN CONVEYORS VATS COOLERS SINGLE, DOUBLE EFFECT 





